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Slump in Coffee Prices Slows 
Guatemalan Economic Activity 


The sudden drop in coffee prices early in February was a source of 
considerable concern to Guatemalan coffee growers who still held some 


75 percent of the new crop. 


Retail sales which were brisk early in February suffered a sharp 
decline at mid-month—perhaps because of the fluctuation in coffee 


prices—and did not show much recov- 
ery at month’s end. Collections in 
general were slow and official indexes, 
after rough correction for seasonal 
variations, indicated that prices might 
be the lowest in 2 or more years. In- 
dustrial activity on the other hand 
was above February 1955 levels, and 
private construction and the demand 
for agricultural machinery were on 
the upgrade. 

Coffee prices, which were quoted at 
$54.50 a quintal f. o. b. Puerto Barrios 
just prior to the price drop, declined to 
around $46 at the lowest point in the 
price curve. However, by February 24 
prices recovered to around $54, most 
growers still holding out for higher 
prices. The abrupt price dip focused 
attention on the extent to which the 
inactivity of coffee exports was tying 
up available bank credit and on the 
Government’s budgetary problems, 
which are so closely related to coffee- 
price levels. 

Banks were assisting growers by ex- 
tending maturity dates on loans made 
against the current coffee crop and by 
granting additional credits against 
the next crop. The effects of the stag- 
nant coffee market were reflected in 
lower than average Treasury receipts, 
but the Government apparently was 
determined to maintain the relatively 
high coffee export taxes currently in 
effect despite growers’ suggestions 
that they be lowered. 

Corn Imported 


The continued corn shortage was 
alleviated somewhat by imports arriv- 
ing from Mexico late in the month. 
The imported corn was offered in 
wholesale quantities at $4.10 a quintal 
delivered at Guatemala City. In ad- 
dition, the Government distributed 
public lands to some 2,200 landless 
farmers with a view to increasing lo- 
cal corn production. The record cot- 
ton crop, which was moving into ex- 
port markets at a very slow pace, 
represented an additional drain on the 
country’s credit availabilities. 


Central Bank officials of the Central 
American Republics held the third of 





a series of meetings to discuss matters 
of mutual economic interest. Among 
the topics discussed were reciprocal 
investment of reserve funds; standard- 
ization of tariff nomenclature, ac- 
counting procedures, and weight and 
measure systems; establishment of a 
payments union; and means of fi- 
nancing the economic development of 
the Central American Republics. 

The inflow of potential foreign in- 
vestors continued fairly heavy. Among 
the more important capital-invest- 
ment possibilities were proposals to 
double the production capacity of the 
country’s only cement plant and the 
establishment of a tire plant with 
participation of American capital and 
technique. The Government author- 
ized the establishment of a soluble 
coffee plant, which will be the second 
one in the country when completed. 


Agreement Made With FOA 


Under agreements with the Guate- 
malan Government, the U. S. Foreign 
Operations Administration will fur- 
nish assistance in rural education, 
rural development—land resettlement 
and supervised credit—and in equip- 
ping and operating the Roosevelt 
Hospital in Guatemala City. FOA 
also will make available the services 
of a private U. S. management firm 
which will advise the Guatemalan 
Government on economic and public 
administration matters. 

The U. S. Government extended a 
grant of $100,000, to which Guatemala 
will add $50,000, for an engineering 
survey of the Inter-American High- 
way. The survey, which will be car- 
ried out under the direction of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, is a pre- 
liminary step to the awarding of a 
construction contract on a firm, unit- 
price bid basis. 

The Guatemalan Economic Plan- 
ning Commission and an American 
petroleum advisor were in almost con- 
tinuous session during February 
working on the draft of the new pe- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg. 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busij- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
Aibegnenyee, N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


g. 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t. 
Bidg. 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bld 


g. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple 8t. 
San ——— 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
ouse. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 

For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Foreign Trade Declines 





Inflation Obstructs Korean Production 


Production improved substantially in almost all fields of manufactur- 
ing and mining in the Republic of Korea (ROK) during the fourth 
quarter of 1954, but factories and business enterprises continued to 
face inflation and other financial problems in connection with their 


operations. 

Shortages of petroleum products 
and coal necessitated curtailment of 
some manufacturing, transportation, 
and fishing operations. Monetary in- 
flation proceeded at an accelerated 
rate during the quarter, primarily as 
a result of the increased Government 
deficit, and the price rise continued, 
except for a temporary period of 
stability in November. Free-market 
quotations for the dollar continued to 
rise. 

Except for a sizable increase in 
December imports, foreign trade con- 
tinued at the lower level to which 
poth exports and imports dropped 
after April 1954. The Government has 
not exported any of the 120,000 tons 
of rice available for export from the 
1953 crop and, in addition to the 
1953 crop, the largest rice crop since 
1948 was harvested in the fall of 
1954. 

On November 17 the U. S.-ROK 
Minute of Understanding concerning 
the $280-million aid program was 
initialed after long delay and pro- 
tracted negotiations. 


Aid Program Moving Ahead 

With the signing of the Minute of 
Understanding and the conclusion of 
the hwan-dollar controversy after the 
Republic of Korea suspended hwan 
advances to the United Nations Com- 
mand, the aid program began to move 
ata more rapid pace and $56.5 million 
of U. S. aid funds for the fiscal year 
1955 ending June 30, 1955, were obli- 
gated. 

Commitments by the Republic of 
Korea under the Minute of Under- 
standing on economic issues bearing 
on the aid program include: 


*Encouragement of private enter- 
prise. 

eCooperation in the administration 
of U. S. aid funds consistent with U. S. 
legislation. 

eEstablishment of realistic ex- 
change rates for hwan advances to 
the UN Forces by the sale of dollars 
through the Bank of Korea. 

ePricing of aid goods into the Ko- 
Tean economy at rates generally simi- 
lar to those established through dollar 
sales to UN Forces. 

eProcurement of material for the 
aid program from noncommunist 
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countries wherever the required qual- 
ity can be obtained at the best price. 


eProvision of adequate information 
to the UN authorities concerning the 
Korean Government’s plans for use 
of its own foreign exchange. 


eMaking a realistic effort to balance 
the budget and resist inflation. 


The fiscal year 1955 Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration program amounts 
to $280 million. Final composition has 
not been decided upon, and considera- 
tion has been given to the request of 
the Korean Government to shift a sub- 
stantial portion of the aid program 
from salable commodities to invest- 
ment projects. The planned budget of 
the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) for the fiscal year 1955 is 
$21.2 million. 


Foreign Trade Declines 


Total arrivals of aid goods as of De- 
cember 31, 1954, included in the fiscal 
year 1954 and 1955 programs, plus 
some goods from the 1953 program, 
amounted to $283.8 million, financed 
with funds from the following agen- 
cies: FOA, $106.6 million; CRIK (Civil 
Relief in Korea), $171.5 million; and 
UNKRA, $5.7 million. 


In 1954, foreign trade, excluding 
aid goods, decreased significantly. Ex- 
ports, in millions, with 1955 fig- 
ures in parentheses, totaled $24.2 ($39.- 
6), and imports were valued at $93.9 
($153.6). The merchandise trade gap 
in 1954 amounted to $69.7 million 
($114 million). Nearly all exports were 
made through private channels in 
1954, as in 1953, but the proportion of 
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imports made through private chan- 
nels increased to over 85 percent of 
total imports in 1954, compared with 
about 50 percent in 1953. 

Tungsten was the most important 
export in 1954, as in 1953. However, be- 
cause of the expiration of the U. 8.- 
ROK tungsten contract on March 31, 
1954, exports of tungsten declined and 
exports of commodities formerly only 
of minor importance became principal 
exports after April. Such products 
were raw and waste silk, agar-agar, 
dried laver and seaweed, graphite, 
and anthracite coal. 

Manufactured goods, chiefly yarns 
and textiles, continued to be the im- 
ports of primary importance, followed 
by chemicals, base metals, and ma- 
chinery. In 1953 grain, flour, and fer- 
tilizer accounted for well over half of 
the total imports; in 1954 the compo- 
sition changed markedly to manu- 
factured goods. Fertilizer was procured 
only under the aid program in 1954. 

Destinations of exports, in millions 

of dollars, with 1953 figures in paren- 
theses, were as follows: United States, 
$14.1 ($30.4); Japan, $7.3 ($5.9); Hong 
Kong, $2.6 ($2.7); and others, $0.2 
($0.6). Sources of imports were the fol- 
lowing: United States, $21.2 ($73.3); 
Japan, $40.5 ($54.3); Hong Kong, $21 
($11.1); and others, $11.2 ($14.9). Value 
and proportion of imports from the 
United States decreased considerably 
as compared with 1953. 


Production Increases 


The outlook for the 1954-55 food 
year is promising; the 1954 crop of 
rice and other fall grains was the 
largest since 1948. : 

Production of principal minerals 
was as follows, with 1953 figures in 
parentheses: Tungsten, 2,831 tons 
(7,441 tons); anthracite coal, 891,000 
tons (867,000 tons); gold, 1,872 kilo- 
grams (492 kilograms). The Korean 
Tungsten Mining Co. was designated 
in November as the sole exporter of 
tungsten under the new export plan 
which calls for a monthly sealed bid 
auction of 250 to 300 tons of good 
quality tungsten concentrate. Stock- 
piles at the mines at the end of 1954 
totaled about 1,250 tons. 

Production of marine products in 
1954 totaled 312,000 metric tons, an 
increase of 20 percent over 1953 and 
the highest production attained dur- 
ing the past 7 years. Shortage of 


petroleum products and lack of oper- 
ational funds and inadequate equip- 
ment have led to a depression in the 
industry despite increased production. 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Mexican Economy Still Reflects 
Optimism, Business Confidence 


Economic activity in Mexico during February continued to reflect the 
optimistic tone and business confidence which were revived late in 1954. 
Retail sales were above those of February 1954, and manufacturing 
activity was somewhat better than in January and much stronger than 


in February of the preceding year. 


The improvement in February was 
attributed to the following principal 
factors: A belief that, temporarily at 
least, the balance-of-payments situa- 
tion had taken a sharp turn for the 
better; the continued export sales of 
cotton and coffee; a tendency of min- 
eral prices to increase; a good 
agricultural outlook; the unprece- 
dented winter tourist season, which 
was stated to be at least 20 percent 
better than in 1954; and the increase 
in the Bank of Mexico reserves to 
US$230 million by mid-February—a 
rise of US$25 million over the an- 
nounced holdings on January 3. 

Cotton exports were regarded as 
one of the principal sources of the 
high level of business activity. The 
cotton harvest in the 1954-55 crop 
year, according to the Federation of 
Cotton Associations, amounted to 1.7 
million bales and accounted for 29 
percent by value of the total agricul- 
tural output. 


Tourist Trade Increases 


Tourist entries are estimated to 
have jumped from a monthly average 
of 32,875 in 1953 to about 40,000 a 
month during the current winter 
season. The basic problem is the lack 
of sufficient first-class hotel rooms 
to accommodate the large number of 
visitors at the height of the season. 

After a period of several months 
when prices were more or less stable, 
late 1954 and early 1955 prices re- 
sumed their upward spiral, both con- 
sumer and producer goods registering 
notable increases in January, accord- 
ing to Department of Economic 
Studies of the Ministry of Economy. 
Many food items in particular regis- 
tered increases in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

The general wholesale-price index 
(1939 = 100) rose from 459.9 in De- 
cember 1954 to 468 in February 1955, 
indicating an increase of 1.7 percent. 
The general subindex for foodstuffs 
rose 2.3 percent. The general cost- 
of-living index of the working class 
in Mexico City (1939100) advanced 
from 499.1 in December 1954 to 506.3 
in February 1955, or an increase of 
14 percent. Again, the subindex of 
foods showed the greatest rise, of 1.7 
percent. 

Conditions in the manufacturing in- 
dustry were somewhat better in Feb- 
ruary than in January and consider- 
ably improved over February 1954. Al- 
though money continued to be tight 
and collections slow, most lines of 
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domestic manufacturing showed an 
unmistakably better tone, indicating 
that the difficulties experienced by 
most manufacturers, as a result of de- 
valuation, had largely disappeared. 


Textile, Clothing Fair Held 


Textiles, automobile assembly, auto- 
mobile tires and rubber goods, and 
electrical appliances improved in Feb- 
ruary. The large steel mills, specializ- 
ing in sheets, wire, and specialty lines, 
also enjoyed better business. On the 
other hand, the demand for reinforc- 
ing bars continued to be limited, and 
the small rerolling mills, which had 
been in a depressed condition for sev- 
eral months, showed no change. The 
low demand for cement continued, al- 
though some improvement was in- 
dicated in the construction industry. 

Little change took place in the phar- 
maceutical and drug trade and in the 
soap and cosmetics business, the busi- 
ness volume being about normal for 
that time of year. 


A textile and clothing fair was held 
in Mexico City in February, where 
most of the textile manufacturers had 
displays and which was attended by 
nearly a million people. The synthetic 
textile industry revised its collective 
bargaining labor contract in February 
to become effective April 19. Under 
the new arrangement the industry as 
a whole will receive a wage increase 
of from 10 to 12 percent. Industry 
sources stated that the same pattern is 
expected to be followed when the cot- 
ton and wool collective labor contracts 
come up for revision later in the year. 
In the meantime, synthetic-textile 
prices remained steady, but an in- 
crease was expected before April 19. 

Work on the installation of the 
Japanese textile-machinery plant at 
Irolo, Hidalgo, to produce Toyoda 
looms and spinning equipment got 
under way in February. Financed by 
a 30-million-peso loan by Nacional 
Financiera, this project is opposed by 
much of the textile industry who fear 
import restrictions and higher tariffs 
may soon be imposed to force the in- 
dustry to purchase, the domestically 
produced equipment. Celenese Mexi- 
cana announced in February its plans 
to establish a nylon plant in Mexico. 


Plywood in Demand 


The 1955 export quota for sawn pine 
lumber from the States of Durango 
and Chihuahua was fixed at 62,500 


— 


cubic meters, a considerable decreage 
from previous years. Trade sources in. 
dicate that the domestic lumber mar. 
ket began to recover in January and 
that plywood is in such demand that 
one of the larger producers has g 
backlog of orders amounting to al- 
most 2 months’ production. 
nominal shipments are made to the 
United States, however, because of the 
Government’s policy of first supplying 
the Mexican market. A new plywood 
plant, equipped with Japanese-made 
machinery, is to be established soon 
in the Territory of Quintana Roo. 

Machinery dealers report a good vol- 
ume of orders from sawmills for new 
equipment, such as band saws. Pro- 
duction of moldings and other mill 
products was stepped up considerably, 
but apparently without any effort to 
standardize output. 

A new 8-million-peso factory to pro- 
duce “featherweight” concrete was in- 
augurated in February at San Bartolo 
Naucalpan, near Mexico City. This 
plant is reported to be the first in the 
Western Hemisphere to employ a 
Swedish process developed in 1931, 
which, because of its insulating prop- 
erties and light weight, should make 
it suitable for Mexico City, where 
sinking of structure is a_ serious 
problem. 

The natural-rubber price rise caused 
much concern among Mexico’s small- 
and medium-sized rubber products 
manufacturers. The limited supply of 
synthetic rubber available from Can- 
ada is barely sufficient to meet the 
urgent needs of those firms which have 
been using synthetic for some time. 
Those firms which previously used na- 
tural rubber are now in a difficult 
competitive position and cannot ob- 
tain the lower priced synthetic from 
either Canadian or U. S. sources. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 


The agricultural outlook for 1955 is 
for continuing the trend evidenced 
during the latter part of 1954. It is ex- 
pected that with normal-to-good 
weather conditions, Mexico should at- 
tain near sufficiency in production of 
corn, wheat, and beans, and the supply 
of domestic vegetable oil should be 
more nearly adequate because of the 
large 1954 cotton crop. 

The year 1955 is expected to be 
another good year for agricultural ex- 
ports, particularly of cotton, coffee, 
and live cattle. Some additional irri- 
gation facilities are being made avail- 
able for agriculture and, with con- 
tinued attractive world-market prices, 
cotton and coffee production and ex- 
ports probably will increase. Further- 
more, live-cattle exports to the United 
States are expected to be heavy now 
that the border has been reopened. 


The decline of about 20 percent in 
coffee prices since November 1954, and 
40 percent since April 1954, caused 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Panamanian Business Peruvian Economic Trend Still 
Favorable; Exchange Stable 


Peruvian economic developments during March continued generally 
favorable, although in the country’s central and southern sierra un- 
usually heavy rains caused substantial damage in certain coastal valleys. 

Declining world cotton prices also gave rise to some concern, but other 
economic indicators, such as bank credit, wholesale prices, exchange 


Activity Recovers 


Business in Panama during Feb- 
ruary recovered from the setback in 
January caused by the President’s as- 
gassination and subsequent political 
uncertainty. 

Cautious optimism existed about 
improved business conditions during 
the remainder of the year. The es- 
sential factor required to fulfill these 
expectations is a continued political 
stability and the removal of current 
uncertainties. 

Business activity indicators in Feb- 
fuary were favorable compared with 
January and with a year ago in such 
lines as electric-power consumption in 
Panama City, lottery-ticket, gasoline, 
soft drink, and beer sales. General 
retail sales were about 10 percent be- 
low February 1954. Retail sales were 
relatively better in David and other 
provincial cities than in Panama City. 
Trade was especially depressed in 
Colon, where there was considerable 
unemployment. 


Payments on commercial accounts 
were prompt. Draft collections cover- 
ing imports declined from last year’s 
level, and from January 1955. Banana 
exports in February exceeded Jan- 
uary’s total and were 9 percent above 
February 1954. Shrimp exports im- 
proved over January and approxi- 
mated those of a year earlier. The 
number of vessels transiting the 
Panama Canal changed slightly. 
Tourist business was good and ap- 
peared well above last year’s level. 


Construction Rate High 


Construction in February continued 
at a relatively high rate, permits in 
Panama City totaling $609,000 com- 
pared with $796,000 in January. Al- 
though construction activity was 
brisk, new housing is said to be inade- 
quate to meet the needs of a rapidly 
expanding population. 

Construction began on a $150,000 
department-store building. The Pan- 
ama Canal Co. called for bids on the 
demolition of 22 buildings; construc- 
tion of a new $164,000 service center; 
paving jobs, and other work. The 
Ministry of Public Works opened bids 
for a new professional school. Plans 
were announced for the construction 
of new electric plants in several] small 
towns of Panama Province. 

A grain silo construction contract 
for $273,000 was awarded to a local 
company. It was about a year ago 
that the World Bank authorized a 
loan to Panama for the construction 
of such silos, much needed for rice 
and corn storage. The new $350,000 
fishmeal factory was opened formally 
on February 18. 

The announcement of increased 
Ocean freight rates caused consider- 
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rates, and foreign-trade volume, regis- 
tered no significant changes. 

Although foreign-exchange earnings 
during February declined to $22.8 mil- 
lion, as compared with $24.7 million in 
January, the exchange supply earned 
principally from mineral, sugar, cot- 
ton, and fish exports was sufficient 
to meet the current mercantile and 
service requirements. The dollar 
value of new drafts drawn on local 
importers during January amounted 
to $14.8 million, or $360,000 more than 
in December. However, the amount of 
drafts paid exceeded that of new 
drawings by $0.4 million, resulting in a 
decline to $20.8 million in the aggre- 
gate value of drafts outstanding at the 
end of January. 

Quotations for dollar certificates re- 
mained stable at 19 soles to the dollar, 
while rates for dollar drafts declined 
from 19.11 soles to the dollar on Febru- 
ary 26 to 19.06 on March 24. Sterling 
certificates advanced slightly from 
52.30 soles to the pound to 52.50 and 
drafts from 52.19 to 52.58, with the 
corresponding cross rate at $2.76. 

Net holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change by the Central Reserve Bank 
amounted to $26,563,359 on March 23, 
an improvement of $1,441,489 over Feb- 
ruary 28, occurring only in the dollar 
account. 

All banks’ demand deposits ex- 
panded during January, but a currency 
decline outside banks resulted in a 
slight decrease in the total money 
supply. 


Damage Caused by Flood 


The heaviest rains in 30 years in 
much of the central and southern 
Andes caused the flow of many rivers 
to reach flood proportions. Floods in 
the Rimac and Chillon Valleys washed 
out large sections of highways to the 
Andes and east, as well as the Central 
Railway, and seriously affected sup- 
plies of agricultural and livestock 
products in Lima. Prices were affected 
with attendant public dissatisfaction, 
despite Government measures to pre- 
vent speculation. However, conditions 
in the capital showed signs of im- 
provement toward the end of the 
month, with prospects of an early re- 
turn to normal when highway and rail 
service was resumed. 





able reaction on the part of Pana- 
manian merchants, especially firms 
using the Colon Free Trade Zone.— 
Emb., Panama City. 





Damaging to 1955 crop prospects, 
besides the flooding and washing of 
seeded areas, is the high humidity 
which is encouraging the development 
of fungus diseases already severe in 
the potato and grain crops of several 
areas. 

Cotton production in 1955 is ex- 
pected to about equal to the 510,000- 
bale record crop in 1954. Much of the 
increase has been the result of opti- 
mum conditions in the Pima-Karnak 
area of northern Peru, where land was 
first assured regular water in 1954 by 
the Quiroz irrigation project. Cotton 
inventories have been fairly heavy and 
the volume of exports has continued 
large, including shipments of extra- 
long staple cotton to the United States. 
Cotton prices, which held fairly steady 
in February, have declined sharply, 
partly as a result of uncertainty with 
respect to U. S. cotton export policies. 


Shopping Center Planned 

The International Basic Economy 
Corp. has announced its intention to 
initiate construction of a large shop- 
ping center this year in the Lima 
area. The shopping center will in- 
clude, in addition to a large super- 
market for foodstuffs, about 15 smaller 
stores. The supermarket will furnish 
a center for national as well as im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

The Government, acting on the ad- 
vice of motor-vehicle dealers, issued 
on March 22 a decree authorizing 
dealers to increase their passenger-car 
imports by a specified small percent- 
age at the expense of their truck 
quotas during the remainder of the 
year ending August 12. The total 
vehicle import quota for the 12-month 
period is 5,005 units, exclusive of buses, 
which are not restricted (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Nov. 30, 1953, p. 12, 
and Aug. 30, 1954, p. 7). At the same 
time the Government specified that 
the total allocation for the subsequent 
period is to be at an annual rate of 
2,000 passenger cars and 3,000 trucks. 

Peru’s second cement plant, Ce- 
mento Chilca S. A., began producing 
at the beginning of 1955. The coun- 
try’s third plant, being promoted by 
Cemento Portland del Norte, S. A., is 
to be erected at Pacasmasyo in the 
north. This plant is expected to be 
financed partly by a loan of US$2.5 
million from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Principal Sectors of Yugoslav 
Economy Show Good Progress 


National attention in Yugoslavia has been focused during the past 
few months upon the prospects of the new economic plan for 1955. 

The country’s leaders, in reviewing 1954 economic developments, 
found the picture encouraging in its major outlines, although serious 
obstacles remain to be overcome in fulfilling the new objectives for 


this year. Favorable trends, such as 
the expansion of industrial production 
and the greater volume and improved 
structure of exports, overshadowed 
basic deficiencies such as continued 
inadequate electric power and dwind- 
ling stocks of raw materials. 

The chronic foreign-trade deficit 
was reduced by some 40 percent, and 
the payments deficit by 8 percent 
from last year, despite extraordinary 
bread-grain imports necessitated by 
the poor harvest. 

The dominant feature of 1954 was 
the persistent price rise, despite Gov- 
ernment measures freezing certain 
commodity prices, restricting agricul- 
tural commodity export, and impos- 
ing an excess profits tax on enter- 
prises. Demand for both consumer 
goods and production materials con- 
sistently out-distanced the growing 
production volume throughout the 
year, and with imports reduced, stocks 
were depleted. To help keep prices in 
line in 1955, increased imports of con- 
sumer goods as well as of raw ma- 
terials for industry are projected in 
the new plan. 


All Industrial Output Rises 


Last year, for the first time since 
1949, production increased in all 
branches of industry and mining. 
Though overall industrial production 
did not quite attain the level foreseen 
in the 1954 plan, it achieved an aver- 
age of 14 percent over 1953. By the 
fourth quarter, the production index 
(1953 = 100) for both capital goods 
and raw materials reached 127, while 
the consumer-goods index rose to 150. 


A steady advance was registered 
during the year in electric-power pro- 
duction, though the supply continued 
to lag well behind growing industrial 
requirements. The production index 
(1953 = 100) averaged 115 for the year 
as a whole, and reached 143 by De- 
cember. Nevertheless, the shortage 
in many sections of the country seri- 
ously affected output, particularly of 
aluminum, copper, lead and zinc. De- 
mand for electric power is expected to 
continue to be well above availabili- 
ties during and after 1955. 

Coal production reached a record 
total of 13.6 million metric tons dur- 
ing 1954, as compared with 11.2 mil- 
lion in 1953. The steady rise in coal 
mining during the fourth quarter in- 
dicates a further improvement which, 
if continued at the December rate, 
would mean a total production in 
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1955 of over 16 million tons. Since 
the past winter was much milder 
than a year ago, very few interrup- 
tions in industrial plants were attrib- 
utable directly to a lack of coal. Coke 
production, which is still almost en- 
tirely dependent upon imported coking 
coal, rose steadily as new coke bat- 
teries were completed and brought 
into efficient operation. 


Oil Operations Gain Steadily 


Oil production and refining also 
continued to gain steadily, reaching 
an average index of 134 in the fourth 
quarter (1953—100). No other indus- 
trial sector in Yugoslavia which had 
been active prior to 1939 expanded so 
much since that time. However, the 
production increase still lags behind 
the increase in domestic requirements, 
and imports in 1954 were reduced only 
moderately below the 1953 high. 


More than two-thirds of crude-oil 
requirements still must be covered by 
imports, while import requirements 
for refined products range from 23 
percent of domestic requirements for 
motor gasoline to some 74 percent for 
aviation gas. The current high in re- 
finery production does not represent 
full existing capacity, as a prolonged 
shutdown occurred during the year in 
the new Slavonski Brod refinery. 


Production in most other industries 
reflected the same upward trend, ex- 
cept for a seasonal fourth-quarter de- 
cline in minerals and in the food 
industry. The textile and furniture 
industries continued to set new rec- 
ords. Iron and steel output was con- 
sistently above 1953 levels, but produc- 
tion of most nonferrous metals was 
low as a result of electric-power short- 
ages. 

The gain in consumer goods produc- 
tion failed to keep up with growing 
consumption, which absorbed stocks 
carried over from last year, as well 
as current production. Retail trade 
in the first 6 months of 1954 was up 
16 percent from the like period last 
year. A further increase in consumer- 
goods output is an important goal of 
the 1955 social plan. 


Higher Production Planned 
The 1955 plan projects an increase of 
14 percent in overall industrial pro- 
duction above 1954. This objective rep- 
resents considerably less than capacity 
operation in many sectors, as power 
shortage is expected to continue. It is 


ee | 


hoped to augment imports and domes. 
tic supplies of raw materials, to build 
new plant and equipment, and to fur. 
ther expand industrial exports. 

Adequate bread-grain supplies t 
feed an increasing population was one 
of Yugoslavia’s major problems jp 
1954. The bread-grain harvest was the 
lowest in over 30 years, largely becanuge 
of unfavorable weather conditions, 
Import requirements between July 1954 
and September 1955 are estimated at 
1.3 million metric tons of wheat. The 
United States agreed to furnish 8§9,. 
000 tons of wheat in addition to 100,009 
metric tons Yugoslavia obtained from. 
Canada. Another 250,000 may be 
forthcoming from the United States 
this spring, depending upon the supply 
situation. 

The overall value of agricultural 
production in 1954 was 15 percent less 
than in 1953; the lower volume being 
offset to some extent by higher prices, 
The livestock production value was 1] 
percent above the preceding year, but 
all other sectors showed a marked 
decline. Some progress was made in 
the export of livestock and meat prod- 
ucts. 

The new social plan calls for a con- 
tinuation of the measures for agricul- 
tural expansion initiated in 1954. Ca- 
dastral taxation, based on the quality 
of agricultural land, was designed to 
create greater stability in the peas- 
ant’s tax burden. The land evaluations 
on which the tax is based are to be 
completed, but positive results already 
are being claimed for the new system. 

A program inaugurated in 1953 for 
the precontracting of cereals, guar- 
anteeing a minimum price for cereal 
grains and offering an advance pay- 
ment of 10 dinars a kilogram is to 
continued. Consolidation of strip and 
other small holdings is being pro- 
moted, and credit facilities for farmers 
are being expanded. Prices of agricul- 
tural products, especially cereals, were 
allowed to rise late in 1954 as a further 
stimulant to production. 


Foreign Trade Improves 


A marked improvement character- 
ized Yugoslavia’s foreign-trade posi- 
tion in 1954. The trade deficit, total- 
ing 23,395 million dinars, compares 
with deficits of 62,797 million dinars in 
1953 and 38,000 million in 1952. The 
shift reflected a reduction in imports 
of food and capital goods, as well a 


greater exports of foods and manu- 
factures. 


Imports of industrial raw materials 
declined slightly during 1954, result- 
ing in a further reduction of raw-ma- 
trials reserves. A number of factories 
have been operating at considerably 
less than capacity, partly as a result of 
raw-materials shortages as well as in- 
sufficient electric power. During 1955, 
raw-materfals imports will be allowed 
to increase mainly by displacing 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Mexican Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


considerable concern in Mexico during 
February. According to the Mexican 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce, 
the price decline cost Mexico US$12 
million on the unsold portion of the 
1954-55 crop. Mexico reacted promptly 
to the fall in coffee prices, joining 
with 12 other Latin American coun- 
tries to restrict coffee exports tem- 
porarily in order to stabilize prices. 

In order to increase coffee exports 
to the United States, which declined 
about 20 percent in 1954 below 1953, 
the Coffee Federation of Central 
America, Mexico, and the Caribbean 
area plans a promotional campaign to 
prevent further declines in consump- 
tion. : 

Sugar interests in Mexico continued 
to petition for an increase in the U.S. 
import quota of Mexican sugar, which 
is 11,500 tons a year, in order to ab- 
sorb some of Mexico’s 200,000-ton sur- 
plus. The Director General of the 
National Union of Sugar Producers 
reported in February that the U. S. 
Departments of State and Agriculture 
were “studying the possibility of in- 
creasing Mexico’s annual quota.” 

The general pattern of mining ac- 
tivities did not change significantly 
during February. The increase in 
world-market price of copper to 
US$0.33 a pound was received en- 
thusiastically in Mexican mining cir- 
cles and was considered responsible 
for the filing of 30 copper-mining 
tlaims in the State of San Luis Potosi. 

The exploitation of sulfur continued 
to be carried out in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec by 3 American sub- 
sidiary companies, 2 of which have 
completed construction of their plants. 
On March 14, the first sizable ship- 
ment of 7,000 tons of sulfur, sent from 
the Isthmus deposits, were shipped 
to England. 


Power Consumption Curtailed 

During the latter part of January 
and throughout February it was nec- 
essary to curtail the use of electric 
power in the States of Guanajuato, 
Queretaro, Jalisco, and San Luis Po- 
tosi, owing to insufficient water to 
supply hydroelectric plants in these 
regions. The power shortage was ex- 
pected to be alleviated by seasonal 
rains which began in March. 

The Mexican Light & Power Co. re- 
ported that it intends to invest be- 
tween 2.5 billion and 3 billion pesos 
in electrical power expansion during 
the next 10 years. It was pointed out 
that demand is growing for electrical 
power in the central zone of Mexico, 
Which accounts for 40 percent of the 
total amount of electricity used, and 
that in order to keep pace with the 
country’s progress the company has 
been increasing its generative ca- 
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pacity at an average cumulative rate 
of 7 percent annually. 


With the recently inaugurated 
45,000-kilowatt Patla plant, the total 
generating capacity of this company’s 
plants is almost 500,000 kilowatts, 
which, combined with the inter- 
connected plants of the Federal Elec- 
tricity Commission, brings the total 
available capacity to 700,000 kilowatts. 





Inflation Obstructs ... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Manufacturing output increased in 
almost all fields during the fourth 
quarter. The overall index of indus- 
trial activity based on 22 industries, 
excluding mining, increased from 143 
in 1953 to 151 in 1954 (1949=—100). The 
major problem facing Korean manu- 
facturers is lack of operating funds. 
Interest rates paid for interim financ- 
ing range from 10 to 15 percent per 
month. Another deterrent to increased 
output is the fact that factories de- 
pendent on outside power sources 
operate irregularly, losing 40 to 50 per- 
cent of time because of power failure. 


Inflation Problem Serious 


At the end of 1954 wholesale prices 
were 104 times the 1947 level, and re- 
tail prices were 137 times those in 1947. 
The large Government deficit con- 
tinued to be financed largely by over- 
drafts on the Bank of Korea, with the 
result that the note issue by the bank 
almost doubled during the year. The 
retail price level increased by nearly 
50 percent during the year. 


The official exchange rate remains 
180 hwan to US$1. Various free-mar- 
ket rates are in effect ranging up to 
800 and over; a very rough approxi- 
mation for converting hwan currency 
to dollars is 500 hwan to the dollar. 


Following the end of the hwan- 
dollar controversy by the signature of 
the Minute of Understanding on No- 
vember 17, the Korean Government 
received payment of $10.7 million in 
settlement of previous hwan ad- 
vances to U. S. Forces—$8.1 million 
for advances during June-August con- 
verted at 254 hwan to the dollar; $700,- 
000 for September advances at 310 
hwan; and $1.9 million for December 
advances at 426 hwan. In 1954, the Ko- 
rean Government received a total of 
$34 million in payment for hwan ad- 
vances to U. S. Forces and the ster- 
ling equivalent of $6.7 million for 
hwan advances to British and Com- 
monwealth Forces.—Emb., Seoul. 





Leaf tobacco production for harvest 
in the first half of calendar 1955, 
chiefly in the Southern Hemisphere, 
is forecast at 2,133 million pounds, 
about the same as the 1954 output, but 
about 19 percent above the 1947-51 
average, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Individual Country 
Reports Published 


France, Norway, Brazil, India, and 
Pakistan registered substantial eco- 
nomic gains in 1954, according to a 
series of individual country reports is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Outstanding improvements in the 
French economy was noted by an ex- 
cellent harvest, rising industrial pro- 
duction levels, and an improved ex- 
ternal and internal financial position. 
For the first time in recent years, the 
report states, the rate of increase in 
the production of investment goods 
was surpassed by output of consumer 
goods. 

Record levels of production and em- 
ployment, with substantial increases 
in exports and imports, are reported 
in the bulletin on Nerway. The re- 
port points out, however, that Nor- 
way’s balance-of-payments deficit re- 
mained large, rising slightly above the 
1953 level. 

In India and Pakistan, significant 
advances were made in agricultural 
and industrial output, with increased 
production of cotton textiles, jute, 
steel and nonferrous metals, and 
chemicals in both countries. Electric- 
power production continued to ex- 
pand in India, and multipurpose ir- 
rigation and power projects have been 
given a prominent place in the Goy- 
ernment’s development program. 

The Brazilian economy made fur- 
ther progress in 1954. Increased agri- 
cultural, livestock, and industrial pro- 
duction accounted for a _ larger 
proportion of the national income 
than in the preceding 3 years, the re- 
port on Brazil states. 

Entitled “Economic Developments 
in... 1954,” the reports also contain 
information on trade with the United 
States, 1953-54, important trade agree- 
ments concluded in the past year, and 
investment factors. 

In addition to the reports on Brazil, 
France, India, Norway, and Pakistan, 
bulletins have been issued for each of 
the following countries: Burma, Cey- 
lon, Costa Rica, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Japan, Kuwait, and the Philippines. 
Similar reports also will be available 
soon on Ceylon, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Japan, Sweden, 
and Uruguay. 

Published in WTIS, Part 1, Eco- 
nomic Reports, the bulletins are avail- 
able at 10 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Department’s Field 
Offices. The entire series of Economic 
Reports, which also includes country- 
by-country information on the basic 
economy, how to establish a business, 
and the insurance situation, may be 
obtained on yearly subscription at $6, 
domestic, and $8.50, foreign. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





French Morocco Establishes New System of 
Licensing Quotas for Number of Items 


All French Moroccan imports of cer- 
tain textiles, used clothing, and some 
types of electric cable and wire were 
subjected, effective March 28, to licens- 
ing within the limitations imposed by a 
system of quotas, regardless of the 
means of financing the imports, which 
includes imports sans devises. 

Licenses will be issued to individual 
importers on the basis of their imports 
in the past 3 years. Ten percent of 
the total quota presumably will be re- 
served for new importers. 

Although the system under which 
the import of some goods is fixed, the 
establishment of specific quotas for 
each category of goods to be imported 
within a specified period is left to the 
Director of Commerce and Merchant 
Shipping. 

Merchandise shipped directly to 
French Morocco before March 28 will 
be permitted to enter under regula- 
tions previously in force. 

An unofficial translation of perti- 
nent excerpts from the text of the 
Residential decree of March 24 estab- 
lishing the new quota system follows: 

eArticle 1—Import into the French 
Zone of Morocco of products shown 
on the list attached to the decree, of 
whatever origin and source, shall be 
effected provisionally in accordance 
with the system described herein. 

eArticle 2.—Taking into account the 
requirements of the local market and 
local production, and subject to ap- 
proval of the Director of Finance and 
other responsible officials, the Direc- 
tor of Commerce and Merchant Ship- 
ping shall establish for each category 
the quotas of goods that may be im- 
ported. 

Quotas for textile goods shall be ex- 
pressed in tonnage and quotas for 
electric cables and wire in monetary 
value. For each category of products 
involving the use of exchange credits 
applying in import programs or in 
commercial agreements, quotas shall 
be divided into two sections. One will 
permit purchases involving official 
allocations of foreign exchange, and 
the other will concern products to be 
imported without official allocation of 
foreign exchange from countries bene- 
fitting in this regard under the Act 
of Algeciras. 


eArticle 3—Imports involving offi- 
cial allocation of foreign exchange 
shall be subject to import licenses de- 
livered in accordance with exchange 
and foreign commerce control regu- 
lations in ferce. 

Imports not involving an official 
allocation of foreign exchange shall 
be made by means of quota certifieates 
delivered by the Director of Commerce 
amd Merchant Shipping, subject to 


approval of the official concerned with 
the particular product, all other pro- 
visions of the Residential decree of 
October 1, 1952, and exchange-control 
regulations applicable to such impor- 
tations. 


eArticle 4—The share of each im- 
porter in the quotas mentioned in 
article 2 shall be computed in propor- 
tion to his imports from any source 
in the course of the 3 preceding years, 
whatever their method of importation 
may have been. 


eArticle 5—Merchandise shipped di- 
rectly to the French Zone of Morocco 
before March 28, 1955, shall be ad- 
mitted for entry under regulations 
previously in force. 


Importers shall furnish proof of date 
of shipment of such merchandise by 
means of the following documents: 
For merchandise arriving by sea, bills 
of lading established at port of em- 
barkation for a port in the French 
Zone of Morocco; and for goods ar- 
riving by other means of transport, 
transport documents—waybills and 
others—established for the French 
Zone of Morocco. 


These justifications shall be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Customs 
Administration. 


eArticle 6—The Directors of Fi- 
nance, Commerce and Merchant Ship- 
ping, Industrial Production and Min- 
ing, and Customs and Indirect Taxa- 
tion are, each in his department, en- 
trusted with the execution of the de- 
cree. 


Products affected by the new pro- 
cedure are the following: 


Used Clothing 
Garments, shoes, linens, etc. 


Cotton and Other Cloth and Blankets 


Cloth of cotton and similar cloth; cotton 
cloth mixed with rayon, fibranne, or other 
artificial fibers, or with textiles of other than 
artificial fibers. 


Blankets or blanketing of pure or mixed 
cotton. 


Cloth of rayon or other artificial fiber (con- 
tinuous filament), pure or mixed; cloth of 
fibranne or other artificial fiber (staple fiber), 
pure or mixed. 


Cloth of jute or similar fibers. 


Pile Fabrics and Printed Fabrics 


Wool and hair velvet; cotton velvet and 
plush; rayon and fibranne velvet and similar. 


Printed cloth of pure cotton or similar, or 
of mixed cotton, rayon, or fibranne. 
Other Textiles 

Wool, hair, or horsehair yarn. 

Cotton yarn and thread, prepared for retail 
sale. 

Cloth of wool or fine hair. 

Wool blankets. 

Embroidery other than metal or metallic 
thread embroidery. 

Household linen other tham bed, table, and 
drapery linen. 

Tarpaulins, tents, awnings, and similar ar- 
ticles, coated, impregnated or not. 

Packing sacks and bags of all fibers. 


—— 


W. Germany Acts To 
Stop Switch Deals 


West German authorities no longer 
will issue public tenders for imports 
from the dollar area paid for in eur. 
rencies, under a decision announceg 
in March. 


Thus, so-called switch or shun 
deals will be drastically reduced. 


This measure is said to have been 
motivated partly by a German desire 
to cooperate with British authorities 
in supporting the transferable sterling 
rate and partly to provide support 
for the limited convertible German 
mark. The supply of the latter, now 
generally referred to as BEKO marks, 
increased beyond German expecta- 
tions when holders of liberalized capij- 
tal marks, formerly called blocked 
marks (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Oct. 4, 1954, p. 13), began to convert 
their funds to transferable currencies 
by means of switch transactions. 


Foreign Trade Affected 


The new measure will affect the 
Federal Republic’s foreign trade and 
foreign exchange reserves. Until re- 
cently many staple imports from the 
United States, such as grain, copper, 
cotton, and coal, were sometimes paid 
for by Germany in European Pay- 
ments Union currencies, which in- 
volved payment to the middleman of 
a switch premium of about 3 percent. 
Such transactions saved dollars for 
Germany and helped reduce Ger- 
many’s large surplus on EPU accounts. 


An increase in direct purchases of 
dollar goods in the United States will 
increase the demand for dollars in 
Germany. The Bank deutscher Laen- 
der recently raised the quotation for 
the U. S. dollar several times. 


With abolition of the switch pre- 
mium some raw material imports from 
the United States will become cor- 
respondingly cheaper. The change will, 
however, have little effect on con- 
sumer prices of some agricultural com- 
modities, since the German Govern- 
ment has been imposing substantial 
countervailing levies on most staple 


food imports in order to equalize 
prices of imported and domestic 
products. 





Knit cloth, other than silk, synthetic fibers, 
linen, and ramie. 

Stockings, understockings, socks, short 
socks, and similar articles, except women’s 
stockings, of pure or mixed synthetic fibers, 
pure or mixed hair, wool, or cotton knitted 
materials. 


Undergarments, garments, layettes, and 
gloves of knitted materials of wool, fine half, 
linen, ramie, cotton, hemp, rush, rayon, 


fibranne, or other artificial fibers. 
Electric Cable’ and Wire 


With metal sheathing or armoring, insu- 
lated with natural or synthetic rubber, balata, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Finland Schedules More 
Dollar Imports 


A special allocation of $1,110,- 
000 to cover licenses for import 
into Finland of U. S. goods has 
peen provided the Government 
Licensing Office by the Bank of 
Finland. 

The new allocation is in addi- 
tion to the regular first-quarter 
1955 allocation of $1,983,000 for 
imports from the dollar area 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Apr. 4, 1955, p. 10). 

This supplementary allocation 
is distributed as follows: 


Raw materials for the plastics 


industry, $100,000; chemicals, 
$70,000; orlon fiber, $30,000; ball 
pearings, $10,000; automotive 


spare parts, $400,000; spare parts 
for bulldozers, $300,000; miscel- 
laneous electrical equipment and 
office machines, $200,000.—Emb., 
Helsinki. 











Greece Bans Import 
Of Diseased Plants 


Greece now prohibits import of 
plants and seeds infected with disease 
or insects. 

Before entry all fruits and garden 
plants, forest plants, ornamental 
plants and flowers, and potatoes for 
sowing and seeds must be tested by the 
Greek Sanitary Control Service for dis- 
ease and insect infestation. 


Plant and seed shipments to Greece 
must be accompanied by a sanitation 
certificate, three copies in English and 
three in French or three copies offi- 
cially translated into Greek, issued 
by the proper authorities in country of 
origin. 

The certificate must be dated within 
20 days of date of shipment and must 
show number and weight of bales, 
marks, variety, area where cultivated, 
full names of consignor and consignee, 
Place of issuance and date when 
issued, and an official U. S. statement 
as to whether or not the shipment 
is free from disease and pests. 


U. S. Products Specified 

Specifically prohibited from the 
United States are any plant or prod- 
uct from Texas, where the fungus phy- 
matotrichum omnivorum is endemic; 
Plants and citrus fruits from any area 
where the virus tristeza is endemic; al- 
falfa seed from California, Texas, and 
Florida, where Pierce’s disease is en- 
demic; cottonseed for sowing from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mis- 
Sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, New Mexico, and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Egyptian Tax Disputes To Be Reviewed 


All disputes between the Egyptian 
Tax Administration and taxpayers 
that were submitted to the courts, 
other than the Court 6f Cassation, be- 
fore January 1, 1955, are to be ex- 
amined by the Tax Administration. 

Disputes involving an assessed tax 
E£100 or less are to be reviewed by 
commissions composed of technical 
officials of the Tax Administration, 
approved by the Director General of 
the Administration. 

Disputes involving an assessed tax 
exceeding E£100 are to be reviewed by 
commissions composed of technical 
officials of the Tax Administration, ap- 
proved by the Director General and 
presided over by a technical official of 
the Council of State appointed by its 
General Assembly. 

The Director General of the Tax Ad- 
ministration will determine the num- 
ber and dates of sittings and the dis- 
tricts of jurisdiction of the commis- 
sions, and with the concurrence of the 
President of the Council of State will 
specify the Commissions to be presided 
over by officials of the Council of State. 

Adjudication of judicial cases under 
review by the Tax Administration may 
result in agreement between the com- 
mission and the taxpayer during the 
review procedure, in which event the 
court from which the dispute came 
will be advised and the lawsuit will 
be annulled: 


If, however, the review procedure 
fails to reach a satisfactory conclusion, 





India Sets Rule for Export 
To Portuguese Territories 


Exports from India to Portuguese 
possessions in India—Goa, Damaun, 
and Diu—may be made effective March 
23, only after the exporter has ob- 
tained a clearance certificate from the 
Joint Chief Controller of Exports, 
Bombay. 


Certificates are required for all com- 
modities, whether under open general 
license or subject to licensing controls. 


For those under licensing control, 
the exporter having obtained a clear- 
ance certificate, must apply to the 
same office for an export license. 


For commodities to be shipped in 
transit through Portuguese Territories, 
the exporter after obtaining a clear- 
ance certificate should superscribe his 
license application with the words 
“goods intended for export outside 
India in transit through Portuguese 
territory.” He also must produce evi- 
dence to the satisfaction of the export 
trade control authorities that the com- 
modities to be exported will be de- 
livered to a buyer in a foreign country 
and that foreign exchange received in 
return for the export will be remitted 
to an Indian bank. 


the court from which the lawsuit was 
suspended will be so notified by the 
Tax Administration, and the court 
will again examine the case. 


If 1 year elapses from the date 
of suspension of the lawsuit and the 
court has failed to receive such notifi- 
cation, the court from which the case 
was suspended will resume jurisdic- 
tion of the case. This period may be 
extended for 6 months provided the 
review commission makes such request 
before expiration of the year. 


Such disputes are to be reviewed 
under the provisions of law No. 690 of 
1954, effective on December 16 of that 
year. 

The Ministers of Finance and 
Economy and of Justice are charged, 
insofar as each is concerned, with 
execution of the law.—Emb., Cairo. 


Burma Eases Import 
Of American Goods 


The Burmese import policy has 
been changed, as announced by the 
Government of Burma on March 21. 

Of interest to American exporters 
is that holders of hard-currency im- 
port licenses now are exempted from 
the ruling of March 7 which permits 
only 50-percent utilization of out- 
standing licenses except for import of 
goods for private or personal use or 
for industrial purposes, the remainder 
to be held in abeyance pending Gov- 
ernment validation. 


Open general license No. I is estab- 
lished, effective March 11, for import 
of 35 commodities from countries other 
than communist China and “Ameri- 
can account” countries. Principal 
items include peanut oil, medicines, 
dyes, chemicals, cotton thread, petro- 
leum, lubricants, and spare parts for 
machinery and vehicles. 


Open general license No. II, effective 
March 21, permits import from any 
source, except communist China, of 
duty-free containers, machinery and 
parts which have been exported from 
Burma for repair, and exposed films 
exported for developing and printing. 

The people of Burma are assured 
that provision will be made for ade- 
quate supplies of consumer goods for 
the country and that prices will not 
be permitted to go beyond reasonable 
levels. The Government will facilitate 
import of goods for which letters of 
credit have been opened and for 
which definite commitments have been 
made. 


Industrialists are invited to submit 
applications for licenses to import 
materials not under open general li- 
cense. 








World Trade Week, May 22-28. 
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Lebanon Reclassifies 
Items, Alters Duties 


A number of changes have been 
made in Lebanese customs tariffs in 
recent months. 

The tariff classifications for bedding 
and hides have been revised. 

Duties have been increased and 
some classifications revised on pre- 
served fruit, some wines, vinegar, 
safety matches, and brushes, as a 
measure of protection to domestic in- 
dustry following the recent removal 
of these items from the Lebanese list 
of products requiring prior import li- 
cense (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 28, 1955, p. 10). 


Further, new classifications and 
duties have been instituted for vials 
and receptacles intended for serums 
and vaccines, phosphorus, salts of 
chloric and perchloric acids, and blue 
paper intended for covering match- 
boxes, and antimony. These items are 
classified either as raw materials or 
semifinished articles used in local 
manufacture, and the new exemptions 
or reductions allowed them are con- 
sidered sufficient to protect domestic 
production against foreign competi- 
tion. 


The Lebanese tariff items affected 
by these changes and their current 
duties, effective on the dates indicated, 
with former rates shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 


Effective February 18: 


No. 350, Hides (buffalo, cow, horse, etc.) with 
the exception of those falling under tariff No. 
349, per kilogram net, L£2, but not under 40 
percent ad valorem, (40 percent). 


Effective February 21: 


No. 597, Articles sewn or readymade, of cloth 
or felt, n. e. s.: (1) Mattresses, bedding, and 
similar supplies, stuffed or fitted with any 
kind of material, such as eiderdowns, includ- 
ing elderdowns stuffed with soft hair, cushions 
and pillows, etc., 50 percent ad valorem (25 
percent.) New classification. 

(2) Others: (a) Made of cotton, 40 percent 
ad valorem (same). 

140, Preserved fruit, uncut, quartered, or 
crushed, whether sugared or unsugared: 

(a) Unsugared, per kilogram, semigross 
weight, L£0.35, but not under 50 percent ad 
valorem (same, but not under 40 percent). 


(b) Others, per kilogram, semigross, L£0.35, 
but not under 50 percent ad valorem (same, 
but not under 40 percent). 


144, Liquid fruit juice, sugared and sirupy 
for beverages, without alcohol, per kilogram, 
semigross weight, L£0.35, but not under 50 
percent ad valorem (same, but not under 40 
percent). 

153, Wine and grape must: 


(a) Wine other than liqueur wine and wines 
of a strength exceeding 15° centesimal: (1) In 
casks and other receptacles containing more 
than 2 liters, per liter, L£0.80, but not under 
40 percent ad valorem (same); (2) in bottles, 
per liter L£0.80, but not under 40 percent ad 
valorem (same). 


161, Vinegar, edible: (a) In barrels, per kilo- 
gram, net weight, L£0.15, but not under 40 
percent ad valorem (same); (b) others, 40 
percent ad valorem (same). 

Revised classification. 

340, Matches: (a) Safety matches: (1) In 
wood or cardboard boxes containing more than 
40 matches but not more than 60 matches, 
40 millimeters or more in length, per 1,000 
boxes, L£30 (L£25). 

969, Brushes made of vegetable fibers, animal 
bristles, or any other material: 

(a) Mounted on rough wood or on dyed or 
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fancy wood, etc., and made of metal wire, 25 
percent (same). 

(b) Mounted on rough wood, including 
brushes mounted on dyed wood: (1) Made of 
vegetable fibers or animal bristles, 40 percent 
ad valorem (35 percent); (2) others, 40 per- 
cent ad valorem (35 percent). 

(c) Mounted on varnished, lacquered, or 
fancy wood, etc., 40 percent ad valorem (35 
percent); 

(d) Mounted on other materials, 35 percent 
ad valorem (same). 


Revised classification. 


970, Tooth and shaving brushes: (a) Tooth- 
brushes, 25 percent ad valorem (same); (b) 
shaving brushes, 40 percent ad valorem (35 
percent). 

Revised classification. 


No. 971, Paint brushes of all kinds, 35 per- 
cent ad valorem (same). 
Revised classification. 


Effective March 2: 


671, Empty demijohns, bottles, and other 
glass containers for carrying and holding 
liquids: 


(a) Vials and receptacles intended for 
serums and vaccines, and medicines to be 
injected, as well as bottles of a capacity of 
60 cubic centimeters or less the neck of which 
is destined to receive a screw stopper, free 
(same). Revised classification. 


(b) Others, 25 percent ad valorem (same). 
No. 212, Phosphorus, free (11 percent ad 
valorem). 


No. 246, Salts of chloric and perchloric acids, 
11 percent ad valorem, (25 percent). 


419 and 420, Paper in rolls or sheets not made 
up or worked: 


(h) Other papers of natural color, white, or 
dyed in bulk, n. e. s.: 1. Tissue paper in big 
rolls intended to be cut locally and made into 
smaller rolls for direct sale to consumer, 15 
percent ad valorem (same); 2, blue paper 
importd in rolls, not exceeding 50 millimeters 
in width, intended for covering matchboxes, 
free (25 percent ad valorem); 3, others, 25 
percent ad valorem (same). 

Revised classification. 


No. 800, Raw metals and alloys, n. e. s.: (a) 
Antimony, free (11 percent ad valorem). 


—Emb., Beirut. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Increases Profits Tax 


The Dominican Republic has 
increased its taxes on profits arising 
from commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural, livestock, and mining enter- 
prises, and enterprises defined “third 
category” by law No. 3861 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 27, 1954, p. 
13). The new percent rates, with old 
rates shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: 

Profits up to $3,000, exempt. 

$3,000.01 to $6,000, 7 (6). 

$6,000.01 to $8,000, 9 (7). 

$8,000.01 to $10,000, 12 (8). 

$10,000.01 to $20,000, 15 (10). 

$20,000.01 to $30,000, 17 (12). 

$30,000.01 to $40,000, 20 (15). 

$40,000.01 to $50,000, 25 (17). 

Exceeding $50,000, 30 (20). 

The changes were effected by law 
No. 4052, issued on February 11, 1955. 





Levies Surcharge on Many Taxes 


The Dominican Republic has im- 
posed a surcharge, amounting to 3 
percent of the amount of the tax or 
charge, on many levies contributing 
to the State’s budgetary income. 

Subject to this additional charge 
are such taxes as business license 
taxes, import duties, export taxes, 
consular fees, merchandise taxes, and 


es 


the cedula tax. Specifically exempteg 
are profit taxes. 

The surcharge was instituted by law 
No. 4053, put into effect on Feb 
11, and is to be effective until the 
end of the year. 


INDIA 


Lowers Cloth Excise Duties 


The Indian excise tax rates on two 
types of mill-made cloth have been 
reduced, effective March 21. 

On coarse and medium cloth—up to 
34s counts—the rate is lowered from 
1 anna to one-half anna a square 
yard. 

The rates of 1 anna a square yard 
on fine cloth—35s to 47s—and 2% 
annas a square yard on superfine— 
48s and over—will remain as set on 
March 1 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 28, 1955, p. 9). (1 anna = 
US$0.013125.) 

The reduced tax rate is expected to 
benefit the lower economic classes, eg- 
pecially those in rural areas who have 
been adversely affected by the recent 
decline in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 





LIBERIA 


Levies Surtax on Imports 


The Government of Liberia has 
levied, effective February 11, a 5 
percent surtax on the value of all 
goods and materials imported into the 
country. 

This tax, to be known as the public 
highway fund levy, is assessable on the 
declared consular invoice value of 
goods plus costs of packing and in- 
land freight and must be paid at the 
time the goods are imported. It will 
apply on all goods whether dutiable 
or exempt from duty, but an excep- 
tion will be made for goods imported 
by missionaries and private companies 
having agreements with the Govern- 
ment of Liberia for which duty ex- 
emptions are provided. 

Funds derived are to help finance 
the Government’s new highway con- 
struction program. 


The levy was imposed by an act 
passed by the Liberian Legislature 
and signed by the President on Febru- 
ary 11. 

A separate Act, also of February ll 
but effective March 31, abolished an 
existing internal 3-percent general 
sales tax.—Emb., Monrovia 








World hog numbers increased sub- 
stantially in 1954, establishing a neW 
high estimated at 319 million head, 6 
percent more than in 1953, and 9 per- 
cent above the 1936-40 average, ac- 
cording to the latest information 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Problems Affecting World 
Traders Today 


Marshall M. Smith 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce for International Affairs 


Basically, one might say that the principal problem involved in world 
trade is finding customers for goods, and this problem applies to cus- 


tomers at home as well as abroad. 
The idea of customers in turn relates to purchasing power. 


We, to 


some extent, have solved that problem at home through the develop- 


ment of various kinds of credit, such 
as installment buying and mortgage 
joans, to a higher degree perhaps 
than any other country in the world. 
Nevertheless, there are growing indi- 
cations abroad even in some of the 
less developed countries of increasing 
purchasing power, which in turn re- 
lates to stable currencies and capital 
formation on an increasing scale. 

If we consider for a moment our 
total exports of goods and services in 
the amount of nearly $21 billion for 
the year 1954, of which over $4% 
billion involved grants by the U. S. 
Government in one form or another, 
itis obvious that the problem which 





This article is the text of an address 
by Marshall M. Smith, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs, prepared for delivery 
at the luncheon meeting of the World 
Trade Association of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, Friday, April 
15. 





will occupy increasingly our exporters 
is how to finance $4%% billion of ex- 
ports without direct U. S. Government 
support. 

Over the past 2 years our interna- 
tional accounts have been in approxi- 
Mate balance. As a matter of fact, 
other countries have been able to 
increase their gold and dollar reserves. 
This equilibrium, however, is some- 
What precarious. Our grant aid is 
still over $414 billion, about two-thirds 
of which represents military aid. Other 
countries still are earning substantial 
sums of dollars through offshore pur- 
thases and the expenditures made by 
American troops stationed abroad. 
Moreover, in recent months there has 
been some tendency for the gap be- 
tween commercial exports of goods 
and commodity imports to widen. 


Private Financing May Increase 
As Government Aid Declines 


As aid decreases, our exporters 
therefore may be faced with the prob- 
lem of how to finance the export 
surplus. Nevertheless, I think export- 
fs can face the future with some 
confidence. I am not suggesting that 
there will be a sharp reduction in aid 
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to the extent represented by our 1954 
contribution under this general head- 
ing. It is quite probable, moreover, 
that the economic recovery of free 
nations and the growth and develop- 
ment of the less developed countries 
will prepare the way for the continuing 
reduction in the extent of our direct 
Government assistance to foreign 
countries. 

There is another aspect of this prob- 
lem, namely, the increase in both 
Government and private lending and 
equity financing by private capital of 
capital expenditures by foreign coun- 
tries. This increase in Government 
lending and private capital invest- 
ment abroad may be well justified on 
the basis of the increasing stability and 
improving economic well-being and 
political stability of an increasing 
number of foreign countries. It may 
well be that as direct Government aid 
tapers off there will be a proportion- 
ate increase in private financing of 
development in the less developed 
areas of the world, all of which should 
go a long way toward maintaining 
and perhaps even increasing in the 
not too distant future the volume of 
U. S. exports. 


So much for the buying potential of 
our oversea customers. This, however, 
is not by any means the whole story. 
As an exporter during good years and 
bad ever since the early 20’s, I would 
be the first to recognize that there 
are many artificial barriers to be over- 
come before foreign trade can be con- 
ducted primarily on the basis of satis- 
fying the legitimate needs of our for- 
eign customers. 

Some progress, however, has been 
made during the past few months in 
obtaining acceptance of the member 
countries of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade of the principles 
which should govern trade between 
free nations. The acceptance of prin- 
ciples and their implementation, how- 
ever, will not necessarily go hand in 
hand. The principles recently agreed 
to at Geneva by the GATT member 
countries, however, should result in a 
gradual reduction of many of the ar- 
tificial barriers against which Ameri- 


can exporters have labored in vain 
during post-World War II years. 
Another major obstacle to trade has 
been the inconvertibility of currencies 
and the exchange problems which 
have introduced uncertainties out of 
all proportion to the normal conduct 
of foreign trade. Here again there is 
every reason to be hopeful of achiev- 
ing a gradual reduction in exchange 
controls at least among the major 
trading countries of the world. 


Some Degree of Stability 
Assured in Tariff Structure 


So much for the exporting or sell- 
ing aspects of our foreign trade. Of 
late, much more attention has been 
given in this country at least to our 
imports and the related tariff prob- 
lems, and what final decisions will be 
made by Congress it is difficult at this 
time to suggest. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a new Trade Agreements 
Act will be passed which will give to 
our executive branch the opportunity 
of conducting reciprocal tariff nego- 
tiations on a multilateral basis in such 
a way as to broaden opportunities for 
both exports and imports. 

More important, however, than the 
possible modest reductions in the U. S. 
tariff which might be granted is the 
assurance to our importers here at 
home as well as to our suppliers 
abroad that some degree of stability 
will be achieved in the U. S. tariff 
structure and the implementation of 
our foreign-trade arrangements. What 
our importers need more than any- 
thing else is the assurance that the 
efforts which they expend in intro- 
ducing foreign goods into the U. S. 
market will be rewarded in terms of 
some continuity over a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. Without such a degree 
of stability in our tariff structure, it 
is doubtful that any great effort may 
be made either by the foreign exporter 
or the U. S. importer to introduce new 
commodities to the U.S. public. 

The cost of selling goods in the U. S. 
market and the amount of energy in- 
volved in developing a market in this 
country for foreign goods is such as 
to necessitate assurance through pas- 
sage of H. R. 1 if we are ever to achieve 
a real basis for expanding trade. Just 
as the uncertainties which plague our 
exporters militate against increased 
efforts to develop a growing volume of 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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International Finance Corporation Charter 
Ready for Action 


The charter of the International Finance Corporation, proposed new 
affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
has been recommended for early and favorable consideration by the 


bank’s member Governments. 


By authorization of the bank’s board of executive directors, the text 


of the charter, or Articles of Agree- 
ment, together with a memorandum 
explaining its main features, has been 
transmitted to the 56 Governments 
that are members of the bank. The 
next step will be for those Govern- 
ments desiring to join the new organi- 
zation to take whatever legislative or 
other action may be required to ac- 
cept membership and to subscribe 
their respective share of IFC’s capital. 

In a letter transmitting the charter, 
Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank, said: “The Execu- 
tive Directors have devoted several 
months to the formulation of the 
proposed Articles of Agreement and 
explanatory memorandum and have 
approved them for submission to Gov- 
ernments. Although the Executive 
Directors’ action has not committed 
Governments to join the International 
Finance Corporation, the various views 
expressed by Governments have been 
carefully considered and fully dis- 
cussed. It is my opinion that the pro- 
posed Articles of Agreement afford a 
most satisfactory framework for the 
establishment and functioning of the 
new institution. I therefore recom- 
mend the proposed Articles of Agree- 
ment for early and favorable con- 
sideration. .. .” 

President Eisenhower, in his foreign 
economic policy message of January 
10, 1955, indicated that he would, at 
an appropriate time, recommend to 
the Congress that the United States 
participate in the corporation as a 
further step towards stimulating for- 
eign private investment. U.S. support 
for the corporation was announced 
November 11, 1954, by Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. 


IFC Can Invest Without 
Government Guarantee 


The basic purpose of IFC will be to 
encourage the growth of productive 
private enterprises in its member 
countries, particularly in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world. In further- 
ance of this objective, the corporation 
will invest in productive undertakings, 
in association with private investors 
and without Government guarantee, 
in cases where sufficient private capi- 
tal is not available on reasonable 
terms. 

As suitable opportunities for pro- 
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ductive investment come to its atten- 
tion, the corporation is expected to 
attempt to recruit capital from pri- 
vate sources and, if necessary, to find 
experienced management. In addition, 
the corporation will seek to stimulate 
and to help create conditions which 
will stimulate the flow of domestic and 
international private investment into 
productive enterprises in IFC’s mem- 
ber countries. 

Membership in the corporation will 
be open to Governments that are 
members of the International Bank. 
IFC will have an authorized capital of 
$100 million, available for subscrip- 
tion by members in amounts propor- 
tionate to their subscriptions to the 
capital of the bank. Subscriptions will 
be paid in gold or U. S. dollars. 

The United States would be the 
largest shareholder in the corpora- 
tion; its subscription would amount 
to $35,168,000. The United Kingdom 
would be the next largest shareholder, 
with a subscription of $14.4 million. 

The corporation will come into being 
when at least 30 Governments have 
subscribed at least $75 million to its 
capital. 


IFC To Be Affiliated 
With World Bank 


IFC will be affiliated with the bank 
since membership in the bank will 
be a prerequisite to membership in 
the corporation. The corporation will, 
however, be an entity separate and 
distinct from the bank. The assets of 
the two institutions will be kept en- 
tirely separate, and the corporation 
will be prohibited from borrowing 
from the bank. 

The representative of each Govern- 
ment that joins the corporation will 
become a member of the Board of 
Governors of the new institution. 
IFC’s board of directors will be com- 
posed of those executive directors of 
the bank who represent at least one 
Government joining the IFC. The 
president of the bank, who is chair- 
man of the bank’s executive directors, 
will also be chairrnan of the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors. 

The new institution will have its 
own president. He will be appointed 
by its board of directors on the nomi- 
nation of the chairman. Subject to 
the policy direction of the board and 
the chairman, the president will be 


ee 


responsible for the conduct of the 
corporation’s business. 


IFC’s principal office will be jp 
Washington, D. C. It is expected that 
IFC will be able to make extensive tge 
of the experience and personnel of 
the bank, whose headquarters algo 
are located in Washington. IFC wy 
pay for services rendered it by the 
bank. 

The corporation will make its ip. 
vestments without governmental] 
guarantee. It will be authorized t 
make both fixed-interest loans ang 
investments of other kinds. It may, 
for instance, buy securities which 
would give the corporation a right to 
participate in the profits of an enter. 
prise and which, when sold by IF¢, 
could be converted by the purchasers 
into capital stock. The corporation 
itself, however, will not be authorized 
to invest in capital stock; nor will i 
assume responsibility for man 
the enterprises in which it invests. 

IFC’s charter gives it more latitude 
in financing private enterprise than 
the bank has. The bank may lend 
to private borrowers only with a goy- 
ernmental guarantee; this has de- 
terred both private entrepreneurs and 
governmental sponsors from seeking 
loans for private projects. Secondly, 
the bank makes only fixed-interest 
loans, whereas the type of financing 
required for the establishment or ex- 
pansion of a private enterprise is often 
venture capital as well as fixed obll- 
gations. 





Advertising Convention 


Planned for May 5 


The 7th International Adver- 
tising Convention, sponsored by 
the International Advertising 
Association, Inc., New York City, 
will be held in the Plaza Hotel, 
New York, N. Y., Thursday, May 
5. 

The convention will cover the 
many aspects of advertising, sell- 
ing, and merchandising in prin- 
cipal world markets. More than 
700 representatives attended the 
1954 convention. 

Information regarding regis- 
tration, reservations, and ex- 
hibits may be obtained from 
James L. Gilbert, Executive Vice 
President, International Adver- 
tising Association, Inc., Hotel 
Roosevelt, Madison Ave., at 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NATO Airfield Work 
Needed in France 


Three new projects in France total- 
ing approximately $410,855 have been 
opened to U. S. bidders under the 
international competitive bidding 

edure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 

The first project calls for the in- 
stallation of a private branch tele- 

one exchange at the Orleans-Bricy 
airfield, involving the supply of re- 
inforced cables with an estimated 
yalue of $103,142, with installation 
costs estimated at $79,714. 

Firms wanting to bid on this project 
should report their interest before 
April 30 to Ministere de l’Armement 
Service Infrastructure, 26 blvd. Victor, 
Paris. 

The second project, at the Luxeuil- 
§t. Sauveur airfield, concerns the con- 
struction of runway extensions and 
porders at an estimated cost of $4,285, 
and the construction of gasoline stor- 
age facilities at a cost of approxi- 
mately $83,714. 

The third project calls for improve- 
ments to runways and borders at the 
Lille-Lesquin airfield at an estimated 
cost of $140,000. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
latter two projects should report their 
interest before April 28 to A. Airgrot, 
French Delegate to NATO, Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris. 


Data To Be Submitted 


Information to be submitted by ap- 
plicants for the French projects 
should include; Name and address of 
the enterprise and summary informa- 
tion on its legal form; names and 
references of its president and chief 
director; statement of its financial 
fesources and proof of financial 
stability; mumber and categories of 
personnel concerned in administrative 
or technical supervision who may be 
available for supervising the project 
on a part-time basis, and on a full- 
time basis. 

Details of important contracts re- 
cently concluded for projects of the 
Same type as that for which applica- 
tion is being made, together with 
statement of the value of each such 
project; designation of governmental 
organizations and firms for whose ac- 
count or under the direction of whom 
references may be obtained if neces- 
sary. 

Copies of these resumes should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt 
certification of interested firms. 

A brochure describing the NATO 
international bidding program may be 
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Survey Reveals Investment Proposals 
In Portuguese East and West Africa 


A survey of investment possibilities 
in Portuguese East and West Africa 
has developed a number of proposals— 
for private American investments— 
which are listed below. Supplementary 
information is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*) on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

*Industria Mocambica, Ltd., Lour- 
enco Marques, Mozambique, desires 
technical assistance and additional 
capital of $200,000 for expansion. 
Statement of company plans avail- 
able.* 

eS. E. Ginwalla Filhos, Ltda., Lour- 
enco Marques, Mozambique, wishes to 
expand cottonseed oil refining plant. 
Seeks $175,000 for plant expansion and 
additional working capital. Statement 
available.* 

ePlantacoes Santiago, Lda., Lour- 
enco Marques, Mozambique, seeks ad- 
ditional capital to finance expansion 
of citrus plantation. Company report 
and South African Citrus Board report 
on grave condition available.* 

*Socigel SARL, Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique, wishes to establish can- 
nery for fruits, vegetables, and meat. 
Estimated capital required for build- 
ings, machinery, and working capital 
—$250,000. Report of company avail- 
able.* 

eAntero Cunha & Irmao, Villa Sala- 
zar, Angola, owns plantations produc- 
ing 300 metric tons of coffee and 1,200 
tons of sisal annually. Wishes to de- 
velop coffee production up to 800 tons. 
Technical assistance and capital of 
from $175,000 to $350,000 desired. Com- 
prehensive statement available.* 


eCompanhia Da Baia Farta, Baia 
Farta, Angola, largest fish processing 
plant in Angola with capacity of 240 
metric tons a day seeks investment 
of $500,000 to finance fishing fleet 
expansion, modern sounding equip- 
ment, refrigeration, etc. Participation 
by experienced company in fishmeal 


. industry is sought. Statement of com- 


pany available.* 


eTharani, Goncalves & Co., Lda., 
Lvanda, Angola, seeks financing in 
amount of $280,000 to carry out de- 
velopment of existing coffee planta- 
tion. Detailed statement available.* 

eMampeza, Lda., Luanda and Lobito, 
Angola, newly established firm pro- 
ducing fishmeal and canned fish 
wishes American participation of 
$193,000 to purchase small vessels, 





obtained on request of the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, or from any U. 8. 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 


nets, etc. Statement of firm and bank 
statement available. 


eSociedade Metalurgica Portuguesa, 
Lda., Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 
desires technical assistance and finan- 
cial participation by American in- 
vestor to enlarge small steel rolling 
mill in conjunction with well estab- 
lished foundry and cast-iron plant. 
Financial statement and company 
memorandum available.* 

eCaju Industrial de Mozambique 
SARL, Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
bique, seeks association with Ameri- 
can firm interested in collaborating in 
development of new process for crack- 
ing cashew nuts and collecting oil. 
Company statement available.* 

eCompanhia dos Asfalto de Angola, 
Luanda, Angola, seeks American par- 
ticipation of $350,000 to $500,000 for 
purchase of equipment and increase 
in working capital. Maps, bank re- 


port, and company statement avail- 
able.* 





Congo Medical Services 
To Purchase Antibiotics 


The Belgian Congo Government 
Medical Services will open bids on 
May 11 at 10 a. m., G. m. t—11 a. m. 
local time—for the furnishing of cer- 
tain antibiotics. The bids will be 
opened simultaneously at 1, rue de la 
Regence, Brussels, and at the offices of 
the 6th Direction General of the Gov- 
ernment General in Leopoldville. 


The lot on which bids are solicited is 
described in the cahier special des 
charges No. 17/722/55, on sale at 50 
francs (US$1) in the offices of the 
Director of Finance—Secretariat Per- 
manent du Conseil des Adjudications 
in Leopoldville—or at the Service of 
Finances of each Province. 


Information concerning this mer- 
chandise, on which the value is esti- 
mated at 17 million francs ($340,000), 
may be obtained from the section des 
Approvisionnements Medicaux of the 
7th Direction General, DCMP Ndolo, 
B. P. 777, Leopoldville-Est, Belgian 
Congo. 


See item entitled “Congo Drug 
Agency Uses Bid System,” published in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 
10, 1955, page 15. 





The Netherlands imported over $181 
million worth of U. S. agricultural 
products in 1954, a gain of more than 
46 percent over 1953. 

Grains led the list with imports of 
$45.8 million, followed by fats and oils 
at $35.8 million, and cotton, $33 million. 
—Emb., The Hague. 
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Iraq Invites Bids for 


New Road Construction 


The Development Board and the 
Ministry of Development of Iraq are 
inviting bids until June 26 for the 


construction of a new road from 
Garmat Ali (Basra) to Amara, a dis- 
tance of about 164 kilometers. 


The project includes formation of 
embankments, widening and height- 
ening of existing embankments, sta- 
bilizing the carriage way formation, 
laying of haunches and broken stone 
foundations, and bituminous macad- 
am surfacing. 


Duplicate copies of bidding docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Di- 
rectorate General of Legal Affairs 
and Contracts, Ministry of Develop- 
ment, Baghdad, Iraq, upon payment 
of 25 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar=— 
US$2.80), which sum is not refund- 
able. 

Drawings may be inspected during 
office hours at the Office of the Di- 
rectorate General, Technical Section 
2, Ministry of Development, Baghdad, 
Iraq. 

Bids must be accompanied by a 
preliminary deposit of 60,000 Iraqi 
dinars either in cash or by letter of 
guaranty from an approved bank in 
Iraq. 

The board does not guarantee to 
accept the lowest or any bid. 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 








NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fled U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able to firms domiciled in the United 
States in specific instances as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Depart- 
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Shoe Materials: 

Netherlands—J. Maiburg, Industrie- 
en Handelsonderneming (importing 
distributor, maufacturer), 37 Voor- 
burgscheweg, Leidschendam, wishes to 
obtain manufacturing rights from an 
American manufacturer, on a royalty 
basis or for lump sum payment, for 
the manufacture in the Netherlands 
of special neoprene shoe cement and 
toe caps of plastic or other hard ma- 
terial. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Cognac M. C. Guionnet 
(producer, wholesaler, and exporter 
of Cognac “Grande Fine Cham- 
pagne”), Tilloux, par Bourg-Charente, 
Charente, wishes to export direct and 
seeks agent for very good quality Cog- 
nac “Grande Fine Champagne” in 
glass bottles, and “Pineau des Char- 
entes,” a fortified wine. Large quan- 
tities available for export. Indepen- 
dent quality inspection at Bourg- 
Charente, at buyer’s expense. Set of 
labels and photographs of bottles, 
vineyard, and distillery available.* 


Animals (Live): 

Netherlands—H. Klein (export mer- 
chant), 297 Marnixstraat, Amsterdam, 
wishes to export direct pedigreed dogs. 
Exporter claims that he can supply 
any breed and any quantity desired, 
and states that he will accept orders 
from individuals. 





Chemicals: 

England—George Lockhart & Co. 
(export merchant and sales agent), 
63 Neal Ave., Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancs., offers to -export direct or 
through agent chemicals, including 
resins, colors, ores, and processed 
shellac. 


Foodstuffs: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Liber- 
ation, Tananarive, offers to export 
direct rice, arachide (vegetable) oil, 
tapioca, coffee, cloves, and vanilla. 
Information regarding quantities 
available, quality and grade, and 
prices will be furnished by exporter 
upon request. 


Handicraft: 

Germany — Walter Bosse (manu- 
facturer), Alte Strasse 13, Weil am 
Rhein, offers to‘ export direct or 
through agent polished and patinated 
brass handicraft articles, such as ash- 
trays, candlesticks, mirrors, animals, 
key rings, brooches, corkscrews, and 
pretzel holders. Independent quality 
inspection available through Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft des Deutschen Kuns- 


— 


thandwerks (Working Group of the 
German Handicraft), Pacellistragge 
7, Muenchen, at seller’s expense, J]. 
lustrative literature and price list, in 
German, available.* 


Hides and Skins: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im. 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commig. 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Liber. 
ation, Tananarive, offers to e 
direct green salted crocodile skins ang 
cowhides. Information regard ing 
quantities available, quality and 
and prices will be furnished by ex. 
porter upon request. 


Machinery: 

England—Henry Hirst (Sheffield), 
Ltd. (manufacturer and assembler), 
Manning Road, Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
wishes to export direct—to firms speec- 
jalizing in agricultural machinery— 
ditch maintenance machinery, spe- 
cifically dredgers mounted or floating, 
for irrigation, ditch cleaning, and 
similar uses. Literature available.* 


Oils (Essential) : 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
ion merchant), 8 avenue de la Liber- 
ation, Tananarive, offers to export 
direct essential oils. Information re- 
garding quantities available, quality 
and grade, and prices will be furnished 
by exporter upon request. 


Pharmaceuticals: 
England—George Lockhart & Oo, 
(export merchant and sales agent), 
63 Neal Ave., Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancs., offers to export direct or 
through agent pharmaceuticals. 





Egypt Invites Bids for 
Railway Operation 


The Egyptian Government has 
announced the public auction of 
the Delta Light Railways, for 
purposes of exploitation and op- 
eration. This is the narrow-gage 
railway system in the Delta re- 
gion. 

Bids must be submitted by May 
18, by registered letter, to the 
Secretary General, Ministry of 
Communications, Cairo. 

A copy of the terms and condi- 
tions applicable to the auction is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Copies may be purchased for 
E£10 each from General Manage- 
ment, Purchases and Budget 
Office, Egyptian Republic Rail- 
ways, Cairo Station Bldg., Cairo 
(1 Egyptian pound = US$2.88). 
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Shells: 
Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
r, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Liber- 
ation, Tananarive, offers to export 
direct tortoise shells and burgaus 
(mother-of-pearl). Information re- 
garding quantities available, quality 
and grade, and prices will be furnished 
by exporter upon request. 


Textile Mill Accessories: 
Japan—Nippon Keikizai Kogyo Co., 
tid. (Nippon Keikizai Kogyo K.K.) 
(manufacturer), 6-9 Shintomicho 3- 
chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port direct card clothing for textile 
industry. Independent inspection by 
puyer’s agent at buyer’s request and 
expense. Catalog and price list avail- 
able.* 


Tools: 

Germany—Thomas-Werkzeuge, Paul 
Thomas (manufacturer, exporter), 266 
Hahnerbergerstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Cronenberg, wishes to export direct, or 
appoint agents on a regional basis for, 
wood processing tools. Catalog avail- 
able.* 


Wood Products: 

France—Emil Lajunias (Etablisse- 
ments) (producer, wholesaler, export- 
er), Montignac-sur-Vezere, Dordogne, 
offers to export direct or through 
agent very good quality wooden gun- 
stocks or blanks of walnut or walnut 
yeneer, for sporting rifles; available in 
standard, semi-de luxe, and de luxe 
types. Independent quality inspec- 
tion at producing center in France at 
buyer’s expense. 


Wool: 

Union of South Africa—C. de Marco 
& Co. (wool broker), 80 Main St., P. O. 
Box 1255, Port Elizabeth, wishes to 
export—through an agent in Boston 
who would cover entire United States 
—wool and mohair, greasy and scour- 
ed, as graded by the British Wool 
Commission 1940-1946. Independent 
quality inspection at port of ship- 
ment by Lloyd’s or other at importer’s 
expense. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning: 

Germany—Caspar Blume GmbH 
(importer, wholesaler), 1-7 Hohe- 
Strasse, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to pur- 
chase direct small air-conditioning 
units for homes. 





Automotive Spare Parts: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Lib- 
eration, Tananarive, wishes to pur- 
chase automotive spare parts. Quan- 


tities will be stated upon receipt of 
Offers. 


Clothing and Accessories: 
Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
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Egyptian Ministry Wants 
Copper Sulfate 


The Stores Administration, 
Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Health, Cairo, is inviting bids 
until May 2 for the supply of 
1,500 metric tons of copper sul- 
fate, described as follows: Cop- 
per sulfate commercial crystal, 
in 50 kilograms net, double 
strong sacks. Copper sulfate 
should be not less than 98 per- 
cent. Arsenic should be less than 
100 parts per million, crystal size 
up to 1% cubic inches. 

Bids must be submitted 
through an agent established in 
Egypt to the Director of Stores, 
Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Health, Cairo, and must be ac- 
companied by a provisional de- 
posit of 2 percent of the value of 
the contract. 











sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Li- 
beration, Tananarive, wishes to pur- 
chase men’s, women’s, and children’s 
outer garments and underwear, in- 
cluding shirts, sweaters, and rain- 
coats; used-quality clothing, both 
civilian and military; and leather 
handbags. Quantities will be stated 
upon receipt of offers. 


Construction Materials: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Li- 
beration, Tananarive, wishes to pur- 
chase cement and corrugated iron 
roofing. Quantities will be stated upon 
receipt of offers. 


Electrical Appliances: 

Germany — Casper Blume GmbH 
(importer, wholesaler), 1-7 Hohe- 
Strasse, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to pur- 
chase direct all kinds of electrical 
household appliances. 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Vom Stein & Soehne (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 15 Metzerstrasse, 
Schwelm i. W., wishes to purchase all 
kinds of groceries. 


Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Li- 
beration, Tananarive, wishes to pur- 
chase confectionery, biscuits, butter, 
vegetable oil, fruit juice, and milk. 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt 
of offers. 


Hardware: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Li- 
beration, Tananarive, wishes to pur- 
chase hardware, such as _ padlocks, 
locks, and hinges. Quantities will be 
stated upon receipt of offers. 


Household Goods and Equipment: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
household sewing machines, enameled 
pots and pans, gas lamps, buckets, 
metal furniture, cotton sheets, and 
cotton and wool blankets. Quantities 
will be stated upon receipt of offers. 


Machinery: 

India—Agiwal & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 65 Cotton St., Cal- 
cutta, wishes to purchase direct from 
U. S. manufacturers machinery for 
producing drinking straws and bleach- 
ing powder. 


Notions: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
sewing thread, needles, cigarette light- 
ers, and fountain pens. Quantities 
will be stated upon receipt of offers. 


Packaging: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
bagging, jute and other fiber bags, 
paper cartons, corrugated rolled paper, 
and collapsible paper cartons. Quan- 
pee a will be stated upon receipt of 
offers. 


Paints: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
paints. 


Radios: 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
radios. 


Refrigerators: 
Germany —Caspar Blume GmbH 
(importer, wholesaler), 1-7 Hohe- 


Strasse, Koeln a. Rh., wishes to pur- 
chase direct refrigerators for house- 
hold use. 

Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Libera- 
tion, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
refrigerators for household use. 


Steel Products: 

India—The Electric Construction & 
Equipment Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
transformers, direct-current starters, 
electric motors, pumping sets, switch- 
boards, and switch fuse units; im- 
porter, exporter), 35 Chittaranjan Ave., 
Calcutta 12, wishes to purchase direct 
low carbon silicon electric steel sheets 
for the manufacture of transformers. 


Textiles: 
Madagascar—M. Hiridjee & Cie. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
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sion merchant), 8 avenue de la Liber- 
ation, Tananarive, wishes to purchase 
textile piece goods, as follows: Cottons, 
white and beige drill, plain and 
printed dress fabrics, rayon and nylon. 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt 
of offers. 


AGENCY. OPPORTUNITIES 


Machinery: 

India—R. B. Rodda & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter), 2 Wellesley Place, Calcutta, 
wishes to obtain agency in India for 
mechanical handling equipment, par- 
ticularly portable cranes, both crawler 
and wheel types, in sizes up to 15 or 
20 tons. 


Shoemakers’ Supplies: 

France—Depots de Cuirs et Crepins 
(Societe D. C. C.) (wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, sales agent, han- 
dling supplies and raw materials for 
shoemaking industry), 74 rue Belle- 
ville, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to ob- 
tain general agency for all types of 
good-quality products and supplies, 
small tools, and raw materials, for 
sale to shoemakers, cobblers, and slip- 
per manufacturers. Quantities will be 
stated upon receipt of price quota- 
tions. 


Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—Gerald S. 
Gundle (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), Agency House, Corner Ambrose 
and Van Beek Sts., P.O. Box 5173, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for men’s and women’s rayon 
and mixed suitings; dress fabrics of 
cotton, rayon, etc.; cotton twist drills 
and novelty shirtings; corduroys; in- 
terlinings, such as hair cloth; pocket- 
ings; rayon linings; rainwear fabrics; 
furnishing fabrics; and plastic cover- 
ing materials for upholstering. 








FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Ronald Kessler, repre- 
senting Kednor Veneer Co. Pty., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, retailer, and whole- 
saler of plywoods, wallboards, veneers, 
floor finishes; importer of veneer; ex- 
porter of floor finishes), 24 Aber- 
crombie St., Sydney, is interested in 
resin-base floor finishes, wood sanding 
machines, and precut furniture kits. 
Scheduled to arrive early in May, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Room 426, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Wilming- 
ton, San Francisco, and other cities. 

Belgian Congo—Philippe Goyens de 
Heusch, representing Eloi-Congo (im- 
porter, retailer, and wholesaler of 
construction materials, steel, nails, 
screws, bolts, etc.), B. P. 507, Leopold- 
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ville, is interested in purchasing direct 
and obtaining agencies for iron and 
steel products (plates, sheets, profiles), 
and hand and mechanical tools. 
Scheduled to arrive early in May, via 
New York, for a visit of one month. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 4th floor, 110 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Washington, and 
possibly Detroit. 

Belguim—Henri Jonckheere, repre- 
senting S. A. Ateliers Jonckheere, 27 
rue des Vignes, Laeken-Brussels, is 
interested in exporting filling ma- 
chines for foodstuffs, chemicals, and 
cosmetics. Scheduled to arrive May 
1, via New York, for a visit of one 
month. U.S. address: c/o Belgian 
Consulate, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Flint (Mich.), 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Egypt—Dr. Hassan Momtaz, repre- 
senting General & International Trad- 
ing Agency (importer of industrial 
equipment and supplies, and rolling 
stock), 37 Kasr el Nil St., Cairo, is in- 
terested in railway equipment and sup- 
plies, road construction machinery, 
and in contacting contractors and en- 
gineers specializing in road making. 
Was scheduled to arrive the Middle of 
April, via New York for a visit of 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o M. Petchek, 
2 Kensington Rd., Scarsdale, New 
York. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

Germany—Hans Juengst, represent- 
ing Friedr. & Carl Juengst (leather 
factory, importer and exporter of sole 
leather), 4-14 Lohgraben, Siegen/- 
Westf., is interested in purchasing 
hides, and visiting leather factories 


and dealers in hides and skins, and re- _ 


quests information on the U. S. market 
for hides and skins. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 2, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Kauf- 
mann Trading Corp., 15 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and other cities. 

Norway—Egil Sverreson Gulbransen, 
representing Mathiesen-Eidsvold 
Vaerk (producer of sulfite, paper, and 
wood pulp), Eidsvold Vaerk, Bon pa., is 
interested in business administration, 
especially as related to the wood 
products industry. Scheduled to arrive 
May 6, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Gotaas- 
Larsen, 20 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seaftle. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Sweden—Ingemar Bernehed, repre- 
senting Molnlycke Vafveri Aktiebolag 
(manufacturer of textiles, bandages, 
hosiery, knitted goods, woven plastics, 


— 


etc.; importer of textile raw mate 
textiles, chemical products, and mg. 
chinery), P. O. Box 6, Goteborg, jg 
interested in the possible exportation 
to Sweden of new materials for uge 
in the textile industry. Was sched. 
uled to arrive April 2, via New York, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. addregg: 
c/o Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 58th St. and 
6th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary; 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Y, 
Miami, Atlanta, Cleveland, and Bal. 
timore. 


Turkey—Natan S. Eskenazi, repre. 
senting Natan S. Eskenazi (importer, 
retailer, and agent handling te 


paints, electrical household appli- 
ances, refrigerators, radios, rubber 
goods, heating, equipment, ete), 


Barnatan Han 37, Marputcular, Istan- 
bul, is interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery for a textile plant. Scheduled 
to arrive May 1, via New York, fora 
month’s visit. U. S. address: Tioga 
and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Itin-. 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Dayton. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in the 
course of compiling each list. 
Brief extracts from these data fol- 
low each title for which such 
data are available. 


American Firms, Subsidiaries, and 
Affiliates—the Philippines. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Luxembourg. 


Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Mex- 
ico.—The manufacture of curios, nov- 
elties, and handicrafts is considered a 
home industry, as most items are 
made by individuals at home and then 
delivered to commercial establish- 
ments for sale. This industry has ex- 
panded considerably in the last few 
years in towns bordering the United 
States. 

The curio shops depend upon the 
American tourist trade, which takes 
substantial quantities of curios of all 
kinds into the United States. Practi- 
cally all the firms in this list are in 
a position to make occasional exports, 
provided they have an ample stock to 
meet foreign demand. Statistics on 
exports of curios, novelties, and hand- 
icrafts are not listed separately. 


Electrical’ Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Belgium.— 
Production of the Belgian electrical 
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equipment and supply industry 
reached a total of 9 billion francs 
in 1954. About one-third of the total 
uction was exported. 
Imports in 1954 were valued at 
2,192,972,000 Belgian francs (50 Bel- 
francs=US$1). The main arti- 
cles imported were the following: Re- 
frigerators, 169,061,000 Belgian francs; 
washing machines, 120,476,000; sew- 
ing machines, 133,702,000; motors, 
dynamos, converters, generators, and 


‘welding apparatus, 539,067,000; elec- 


trical appliances, 122,365,000; vacuum 
cleaners, waxers, ventilators, razors, 
clippers, electromechanical tools, elec- 
tric drills, 265,065,000; electrothermic 
apparatus, 4,704,000; and all other 
electrical equipment, 838,532,000. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Portugal.— 
The electrical equipment industry, 
which has begun to manufacture cer- 
tain power plant and related heavy 
electrical equipment, is expected to 
expand still further with the intensive 
development of hydroelectric power 
resources. 

Electrical supplies and equipment 
imported into Portugal in 1953, with 
extent of U. S. participation shown in 
parentheses, were as follows: Metallic 
insulated wire and cable, $1,887,235 


($88,480); insulators, $538,965 ($73,- 
045); transformers, $1,049,230 ($232,- 
715); electric generators, $468,980 


($89,670); and electric motors, $415,905 
($77,560). 

A small but growing market exists 
for electrical household equipment and 
appliances such as refrigerators, vacu- 
um cleaners, floor polishers, food 
mixers, irons, etc. Most kitchen elec- 
trical equipment, however, is still 
not within reach of the average 
purse. Dollar import licenses are is- 
sued only for industrial electrical 
equipment, not available at reason- 
able prices from soft-currency areas. 
In general, household electrical equip- 
ment and appliances from the United 
States can be imported only on a com- 
pensation basis. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Indonesia.—This country is largely de- 


pendent on imports for hardware and 
related items. Domestic production in 
this field is small, although some 


crude tools and handles are made. 
However, the country has a significant 
production of cooking utensils. Future 
development should lead to a growth 
of the demand for hardware. 

Imports of hardware in the first 
10 months of 1954 were slightly over 
100 million rupiahs (US$9 million). 
Important items, with values in mil- 
lions of rupiahs, were: Iron wire, 14: 
Nails, 25; bolts and screws, 10; build- 
ers’ hardware, 12; hand tools, 15; and 
iron cooking utensils, 20. 

Leading countries of origin were 
Germany, the Netherlands, Japan, 
and the United States. Licenses are 
required for all imports. Preference is 
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Egypt in Market to Buy 
Rolling Stock, Ties 


The Egyptian Central Commit- 
tee for Procurement and Control 
of American Economic Aid Op- 
erations invites bids, prior to May 
31, for the following: 500,000 cre- 
osoted wooden sleepers; 40 third- 
class carriages; 53 brake port 
luggage bogie carriages; 10 diesel 
locomotives, 2,000 hp., for mixed 
traffic; and 46 diesel locomo- 
tives, 900 hp., for mixed traffic. 

Specifications, subject to 
charge, soon will be available 
from the Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of Egypt, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the General Management, Egyp- 
tian Republic Railways, Cairo, 
Egypt. 











given to imports from countries with 
which Indonesia has bilateral trade 
agreements. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Thailand.—For hardware, Thailand is 
almost entirely dependent on imports 
Domestic production in this field is 
insignificant and limited to small- 
scale production of innumerable arti- 
cles, usually by hand in home and 
cottage industries. U.S. products en- 
joy an excellent reputation although 
they are estimated to account for only 
a small percentage of the market 
because of the relatively higher prices. 

It is generally accepted that Japan 
dominates hardware imports, supply- 
ing 50 percent; France, 15 percent: 
Belgium, 15 percent; United Kingdom, 
5 percent; and United States, 5 per- 
cent. The balance, 10 percent, origi- 
nates in other European countries, in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia. Import li- 
censes are required. However, most 
hardware is classified as essential, and 
therefore not subject to quota limita- 
tions on quantity. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil.—Srazil 
produces about 60 to 70 percent of its 
requirements of manufactured and 
semimanufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Construction materials such as 
tiles, bricks, glass, pipes, plumbing sup- 
plies, etc., also are produced in quan- 
tities to meet most of the country’s re- 
quirements. A substantial quantity of 
cement must still be imported. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
totaled 51,126 metric tons for the 
period January-June 1954. The United 
States, Belgium, and Germany were 
the principal suppliers of products of 
iron and steel. Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Germany supplied most of 
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the cement imported into thé country. 


Importation of iron, steel, and build- 
ing materials is not prohibited. How- 
ever, the existing foreign-exchange- 
licensing system tends to discourage 
the importation of nonessential items 
and commodities which compete with 
domestic products. 


Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Mexico.—A limited amount of 
machinery is made to order by small 
shops; and some items, such as pumps, 
agricultural machinery, and electrical 
machinery, are produced by affiliates 
or licensees of foreign manufacturers. 
New factories may be granted exemp- 
tions or reductions from certain taxes 
for varying periods. 


Imports of machinery and parts of 
all types in 1953 were valued at ap- 
proximately $300 million, of which 
more than 80 percent was supplied by 
U.S. firms. The most important cate- 
gories, each accounting for imports 
valued at more than $10 million, were 
in the following order: Automobiles, 
buses, and parts; industrial ma- 
chinery; electrical machinery; con- 
struction, excavating, and mining 
machinery; tractors; and railway 
transportation equipment. 

Import controls often amounting to 
virtual prohibition are applied to items 
which are produced within the coun- 
try, as well as to articles which are 
considered unnecessary to the Mexican 
economy, but most machinery is not 
affected by either consideration. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Syria.—Domestic production of 
machinery is on a small scale and is 
limited to emergency spare parts for 
pumps, windmills, and flour mills. The 
market for all types of agricultural 
machinery is expanding. 

Imports of machinery and parts in 
1953 amounted to S£30,186,468 (2.18 
Syrian pounds = US$1, official rate), 
compared with S£28,995,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1954. Approximately 
35 percent of imports originated in the 
United States, consisting almost en- 
tirely of agricultural machinery and 
spare parts; 30 percent in Germany; 
20 percent in Great Britain; and the 
remaining 15 percent in other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Turkey.—The 
market for medicinal and toilet prep- 
arations, which has been growing con- 
siderably, has been largely unsatisfied 
for the past 2 years, because of the 
foreign-exchange shortage. 

Only 30 million Turkish lira (1 Tur- 
kish lira = US$0.357, official rate) re- 
portedly were authorized for imports 
for medicinal preparations, primarily 
from France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
in 1954. The only medicinal products 
imported last year from the United 
States were certain chemicals used for 
domestic manufacture. These imports 
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are believed to have been financed 
through FOA allocations. 

Domestic production accounts for 
about one-half of the country’s re- 
quirements of toilet preparations. 
Most imports of such products are 
supplied by French manufacturers 
through the Franco-Turkish tobacco 
protocol. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers — France.— Production 
of photographic equipment and sup- 
plies has developed steadily since the 
War under some assistance and pro- 
tection from the Government. Esti- 
mated annual production in recent 
years amounts to approximately 45 
million dollars with nearly four-fifths 
of output in sensitized materials. A 
marked tendency exists to concentrate 
on production of high-class cameras 
and films. 

Under the current system of import 
quotas, French manufactured items 
tend to dominate the domestic market. 
Imports are less than 10 percent of 
the value of domestic production, or 
approximately $4 million. Imports 
are almost exclusively from European 
sources and on the basis of trade 
agreements. Germany, and to a lesser 
extent Italy and Belgium, are the lead- 
ing suppliers. Imports from the 
United States have been limited to 


small amounts only of professional 
motion picture equipment, mainly 
through compensation arrangements. 

Imports of photographic equipment 
are subject to license and are re- 
stricted by dollar availabilities. Cus- 
toms duties average about 20 percent 
ad valorem. In addition, there are 
a number of turnover and indirect 
taxes. 

Radio Equipment and Component 
Importers and Dealers—Turkey.—De- 
mand for radio receiving sets has 
grown considerably in the past 6 years 
as the result of rising income and 
standards of living. Although imports 
have been stringently restricted for the 
past 2 years, there are reportedly still 
some stocks in the hands of dealers. 

Imports of radio receiving sets in 
1952—tthe last year of unrestricted im- 
portation — amounted to 261,488, 
valued at more than 24 million Turk- 
ish lira (1 Turkish lira — US$0.357, 
official rate). The bulk of these im- 
ports came from Western Germany— 
10 million Turkish lira; the Nether- 
lands—5 million Turkish lira: the 
United Kingdom—2.5 million Turkish 
lira; and Sweden—1.6 million Turkish 
lira. It is believed that the market 
continues to be shared largely by the 
Netherlands and Western Germany. 

Television is unknown except as an 
experimental project. 
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Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im. 

porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers_ 
Ceylon.—Imports of manufactured to. 
bacco products such as cigars, cigar. 
ettes, and snuff are small as 
commodities are manufactured ] 
In 1954, 20,860 pounds of cigarettes 
valued at $48,000 were imported, gj. 
most all from the United Kingdom. 
Cigar imports amounted to 72 pounds 
valued at $421, over half of which 
came from the Netherlands. 

Smoking tobacco amounted to 859 
pounds valued at $2,000, principally 
from the United Kingdom. Unmanp- 
factured tobacco imports for the man. 
ufacture of cigarettes amounted to 
1,291,000 pounds valued at $900,000, 
The United States was the principal 
supplier, with 660,000 pounds valued 
at $632,000. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im- 
porters and Dealers — Netherlands 
West Indies.—Tobacco and tobacco 
products are not manufactured in the 
Netherlands West Indies. Imports of 
tobacco and tobacco products for the 
first 10 months of 1954, with extent of 
U. S. participation shown in. paren- 
theses, were as follows: Bulk tob 
$5,067 ($4,744); cigars, $71,536 ($1,833); 
cigarettes, $774,555 ($753,208); and 
pipe tobacco, $31,321 ($21,509). 





Principal Sectors .. . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


capital-goods imports and later, if the 
1955 harvest is good, by displacing 
some food—wheat—imports. As a con- 
sequence of the raw-materials prob- 
lem, the embargoes and restrictions on 
the export of certain domestic raw 
materials, such as copper and coal, 
have been extended for another year 
with the intention either of meeting 
domestic requirements for such ma- 
terials or of promoting their further 
processing before exportation takes 
place. 
Exports Promoted 

Exports in 1954 were up 24 percent 
from 1953 and about 18 percent from 
1952, the previous record postwar 
year. The export of traditional in- 
dustrial products, such as metals and 
lumber, was reduced by some 25 per- 
cent, but other industrial exports rose 
by the same proportion, bringing total 
exports of industrial products to a 
level 9 percent above 1953 and 32.5 
percent above 1952. Over 80 new prod- 
ucts were introduced into the export 
trade for the first time, altering the 
traditional structure of trade and per- 
mitting a further market expansion. 
In agricultural exports, a striking gain 
of over 60 percent was concentrated 
largely upon livestock and meat prod- 
ucts. 

Export promotion was among the 
goals of the Yugoslav Government 


policy during the year. Foreign-ex- 
change incentives were stressed, and 
credit facilities extended to export 
enterprises. A number of new trading 
institutions were created, and barter 
arrangements with foreign enterprises 
encouraged. A striking feature of this 
program was trade resumption with 
Soviet bloc countries for the first time 
since the break with the Cominform 
in 1948. 

The first step toward “normaliza- 
tion” of trade relations was the con- 
clusion of a series of interim barter 
agreements with bloc governments by 
quasi-independent Yugoslav trading 
bodies. The value of the commodity 
exchange provided for under these 
short-term accords totaled about $11 
million each way. For 1955, a series 
of regular intergovernmental agree- 
ments has been concluded with bloc 
countries providing for exchanges 
valued at $43.5 million each way. Un- 
der these agreements, the Yugoslavs 
hope to obtain goods normally avail- 
able only on a hard-currency basis, 
while expanding the market for some 
of their exports less in demand in 
western countries——Emb., Belgrade. 





Greece Bans... 

(Continued from Page 9) 
Texas, where the fungus glomerella 
gossypii is endemic; and edible pota- 
toes infested with the coleopter dory- 
phora decemlineata. 

These new regulations were put into 


force.by a decree published in Govern- 
ment Gazette No. 315, dated December 
31, 1954, and became effective the same 
day. 

A complete translation of the decree 
is available on loan from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C.—Emb., Athens. 





Slump in... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


troleum law which is designed to 
stimulate oil exploration activities. 


Amendments to the labor code dur- 
ing the month lengthened the legal 
working day, eliminated workers’ job 
reinstatement rights, and restricted 
union organizing activities of argicul- 
tural workers. 


A newly established Guatemalan 
shipping line, Compania Naviera 
Guatemalteca, was scheduled to be- 
gin operations between New Orleans, 
Belize, and Puerto Barrios in March 
with a 900-ton boat. 


The deadline for the submission of 
bids for the proposed new telephone 
system for Guatemala City was de- 
ferred a month to April 18—Emb., 
Guatemala City. 





Turkey’s olive oil production from 
the 1954 crop of olives is estimated at 
60,000 to 70,000 short tons. 
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UTILITIES AND SERVICES 





Lebanon Sees Uptrend 
In Western Visitors 


The increase of western visitors to 
Lebanon continues the upward trend 
of the last 5 years. 

In 1954, U. S. visitors totaled 25,761, 
compared with 22,157 in 1953. Al- 
though western visitors spend a rela- 
tively short time in Lebanon, the in- 
come derived from them, compared 
with the income from visitors from 
neighboring countries, is important. 

European visitors increased from 
93,419 in 1953 to 40,525 in 1954, an 
increase Of 21.26 percent. Russian 
yisitors more than doubled last year, 
increasing from 104 visitors in 1953 to 
925 in 1954. 

The number of first-class hotels has 
been increasing markedly. Equipment 
and services of hotels in general are 
improving and the income which Leb- 
anon derives from this industry is 
growing steadily. 

Owing to Lebanon’s open-door 
policy, the up-to-date facilities of 
Beirut International Airport, and the 
geographic location of the country, a 
large number of international and 
regional airline services have been at- 
tracted to Beirut. The development 
of hotel and airline services has con- 
tributed greatly to the increase of 
western visitors. 

The year 1955 has been designated 
“Homecoming Year” and the Govern- 
ment is encouraging Lebanese emi- 
grants everywhere to visit their native 
country. Preparations are under way 
to make this year’s tourist season a 
great success. Rainfall so far this 
year has been low, however, and should 
this situation continue, the tourist 
season might be affected adversely. 





First Daily International 
Air Service Scheduled 


The first international air service to 
be scheduled daily out of Chicago and 
Detroit will be instituted by Pan 
American World Airways on June l, 
according to Willis G. Lipscomb, Vice 
President for Traffic and Sales. 


The airline, which presently oper- 
ates 3 flights weekly to Europe out of 
the Midwest gateways, will step up the 
Schedule to 5 flights a week on April 
24; and then to 7 flights a week on 
June 1. 

The additional direct-to-Europe 
flights will provide the most complete 
service ever scheduled from Chicago 
and Detroit, Mr. Lipscomb said. The 
hewly scheduled flights will bring 
London within 18 hours of Chicago and 
within 16 hours of Detroit every day of 
the week. Both Rainbow tourist and 
first-class President service will be 
provided. Each may be financed under 
the Pan American “Pay-Later Plan.” 
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Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations Acts on International Travel 


The nineteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, which began in New York 
City on March 28, has taken specific 
action on the subject of international 
travel. 


Discussion took place on March 31 
and was based largely upon a paper 
prepared in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, entitled “Development of 
International Travel —Its Expansion 
and Prospects” (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar. 7, p. 14). 


The U. S. representative on the 
council, made the key speech in be- 
half of the resolution on interna- 
tional-travel development. 


In the resolution, the council invites 
member governments of the United 
Nations and of its specialized agen- 
cies: 


eTo examine the beneficial effect 
increased tourism could have on their 
internal economy and the part it 
plays in international trade. 


eTo survey their tourist facilities to 
determine existing deficiencies and to 
encourage the development of trans- 
portation, hotel and other needed fa- 
cilities, amenities, and attractions. 


eTo give adequate support to the 
official organizations engaged in the 
development of tourism and to en- 
courage their cooperation with private 
agencies in this field. 


eTo simplify wherever practicable 
the entry and exit procedures and for- 
malities applicable to tourists and to 
cooperate in the development of in- 
ternational travel arrangements de- 
signed to facilitate tourism. 


eTo encourage the exchange of 
technical advice between countries 
possessing well-developed tourist pro- 
grams and facilities and those with 
less experience. 


The council also requests the organs 
of the United Nations and the appro- 
priate specialized agencies to give fa- 
vorable consideration to constructive 
projects which are within their com- 
petence and dre designed to increase 
tourist facilities and to promote travel, 
and requests the Secretary General to 
study the statistics available relating 
to tourist travel and report to the Sta- 
tistical Commission as early as pos- 
sible with a view to the establishment 
of uniform definitions, standards, and 
methods. 


In addition, the council further in- 
vites the nongovernmental organiza- 
tions concerned with tourism to con- 
tinue and increase their efforts in the 
promotion of international travel, and 
further requests the Secretary Gen- 
eral to submit to the twenty-third ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Coun- 


cil a report on the measures taken in 
response to the resolution. 

Strong supporting speeches were 
made by representatives of the Neth- 
erlands, Yugoslavia, France, Argen- 
tina, Egypt, Norway, China, India, 
Venezuela, Pakistan, Dominican Re- 
public, United Kingdom, and Turkey, 
as well as by representatives of the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The vote on the resolution was 17 in 
favor, including Soviet Russia and 
Czechoslovakia, none opposed, and 
one abstention, Australia claiming in- 
adequate time for preparation of its 
position. 

Now that the Economic and Social 
Council has taken specific action on 
the subject of international travel, the 
way is open for all of the 60 member 
nations of the United Nations to begin 
or intensify their activities in this 
field. The Secretary General of the 
United Nations has certain work as- 
signments under the terms of the 
resolution, and the Department of 
Commerce will maintain close contact 
with the United Nations secretariat on 
these matters. 





Canadians Spend Record 
Amount in United States 


Canadian travelers spent a record 
$311 million in the United States in 
1954, slightly above the preceding 
year’s figure, according to preliminary 
estimates released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Customs statis- 
tics indicate that a smaller portion of 
Canadian travel expenditures in the 
United States went for merchandise, a 
trend contrary to that of 1953. 


For the third consecutive year, Ca- 
nadian travel expenditures in the 
United States were greater than Amer- 
ican expenditures in Canada, the defi- 
cit for 1954 with respect to Canada, 
being $33 million as compared with 
$25 million in 1953. American visitors 
spent $278 million in Canada in 1954, 
as compared with the record $282 mil- 
lion in 1953. _ 

Canada’s deficit on its total inter- 
national travel account rose to $80 
million in 1954, as compared with $63 
million in 1953. Canadian travelers 
spent a record $380 million in other 
countries in 1954, 4 percent above the 
1953 figure; while visitors to Canada 
spent $300 million, slightly below 1953’s 
record high of $302 million. 





Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series of the Business Information 
Service, is designed to provide world 
traders with a broader, more efficient 
reporting service. 

WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read types. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4); Part 5, Fairs 
and Exhibitions ($6 a year; foreign, 
$8). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Remittances payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents 
should accompany subscriptions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 

Economic Developments in Brazil, 
1954. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-29. 14 pp. 
10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Den- 
mark, 1954. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-31. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Sweden, 
1954. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-32. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

Economic Developments in Guate- 
mala, 1954. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-33. 9 
pp. 10 cents. 

Operations Reports 


Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
France. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-48. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Taiwan 
(Formosa). WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-49. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

Import Tariff System of New Zea- 
land. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-50. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


Import Tariff System of South Ko- 
20 


SE Books 
““ Reports 


A Statement of the Laws of Brazil. 
Washington, D. C. Pan American 
Union, 1955. 158 pp. $5. 


This is one of a series of studies 
edited and published by the Division 
of Law and Treaties of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to provide summary infor- 
mation on basic laws of the Latin 
American Republics. 

Particular emphasis is given to laws 
and regulations affecting commerce. 
Investment of foreign capital, rights 
and duties of corporations, foreign 
companies, percentage of alien work- 
ers who may be employed within the 
country, and exemptions are ex- 
plained. There are also sections on 
civil and political rights and obliga- 
tions, rights to practice liberal profes- 
sions, and engage in commerce, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

Other chapters cover legislation 
enacted in the field of taxation, labor 
and social affairs, mining, banking, 
insurance, and forestry and water 
rights. The constitution and Govern- 
ment of Brazil also are discussed. 

Other studies available in this series 
are: Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Panama, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. Similar statements of laws 
on Peru and Haiti are in preparation. 


Chemical and Rubber Industry Report, 
Washington, D. C. U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, March 1955. 32 pp. 
U. S. production, imports, and ex- 

ports of selected inorganic and agri- 

cultural chemicals, 1953-54, and a re- 
view of the 1954 world rubber situation 
are contained in this report prepared 
by the Chemical and Rubber Division 
of the Business and Defense Services 

Administration. 

Also included is the second install- 
ment of a special article on long-range 
developments and outlook for Cana- 
dian sulfur materials. Part I, pub- 
lished in the February issue of this 
report, dealt with recent and current 
production, imports, exports, and con- 
sumption, with estimates for 1954-55 
on the sulfur, sulfuric acid, and sulfur- 
dioxide industries. 


Issued monthly, the report may be 
obtained on annual subscription from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at $1.75. Single copies 





rea. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-51. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 


Statistieal Reports 


Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—— 


are available only from the U. S. De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., at 15 cents each. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Confer. 
ence on Agricultural Taxation ang 
Economic Development. Cambri 
Mass. Harvard University Printing 
Office, 1954. 439 pp. $4.50. 

The result of a conference convened 
at the Harvard Law School, Jan 
28-February 3, 1954, these papers rep. 
resent the work of specialists in taxg- 
tion, agricultural economics, land ten- 
ure, and economic development from 
international organizations, U.S. Goy- 
ernment, foreign countries, and several] 
American universities. 

The papers and proceedings are diyi- 
ded into 4 parts. Part 1 presents “The 
Work of the Conference,” including a 
summary of the discussion and the 
reports of the 4 working groups. The 
remainder of the volume is made up 
of working papers, arranged in groups 
which proceed from general problems 
of fiscal policy in relation to eco- 
nomic development, to more specific 
treatments of agricultural taxation, 
and to detailed studies of methods of 
agricultural taxation in selected coun- 
tries. 

Edited by Haskell P. Wald, in asso- 
ciation with Joseph N. Froomkin, the 
publication may be obtained from The 
International Program in Taxation, 
Law School of Harvard University, 
under whose auspices the conference 
was held. 





New U. S.-Italy Directory 
Lists Trade, Tourist Data 


A new directory entitled “United 
States-Italy Trade Directory,” issued 
by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Trade with Italy, is designed 
to provide useful information to Amer- 
ican firms interested in Italian prod- 
ucts and in developing trade with 
Italy. 

The directory, which lists more than 
600 names of U.S. importers of Italian 
commodities and agents of Italian ex- 
porters, includes lists of Italian firms 
represented in the United States, a 
list of Italian associations of manu- 
facturers, and a list of trade names. 


Other features include sections on 
import-export and exchange regula- 
tions in Italy, requirements for eS- 
tablishing a buSiness in Italy, taxation, 
trade statistics, fairs and exhibits in 
Italy, and tourist information. 


Copies may be purchased for $5.25 
each from the American Chamber of 
Commerce for Trade with Italy, Inc., 
105 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





India produced a bumper tea crop 
of 636.5 million pounds, compared with 
608.4 million in 1953, the Foreign 
Agricultura] Service reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








U.S. Trade Team Active 


At Milan Fair 


The U. S. trade mission team 
at the Milan International Sam- 
ples Fair reports active interest 
abroad in opportunities for doing 
business in the United States. 

The trade experts have an- 
swered an average of about 250 
inquiries about U. S. markets and 
merchandise daily since the 
opening of the fair on April 12, 
and the number of requests for 
business information is increas- 
ing. Attention is being called to 
the activities of the U. S. trade 
information center and exhibit 
by favorable publicity in the 
jocal Italian press. 

Interest in trading with the 
United States also is being stim- 
ulated by an illustrated pam- 
phiet, “You and the U. S. Mar- 
ket,” translated into Italian and 
distributed by the U. S. trade 
team. 

The fair will close April 27. 











ltalian Fairs Seen as 
U. S. Market Medium 


American businessmen who wish to 
increase their export sales, test buyer 
and consumer reaction to their prod- 
ucts, and make foreign dealer, agency, 
and licensing arrangements will find 
Italian international trade fairs and 
industry exhibits an excellent medium, 
according to a new bulletin released 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Italian fairs “enable the U. S. busi- 
hessman—at one place and in a short 
space of time—to find a concentration 
of other buyers and sellers from 
Many parts of the world, to learn 
about new products and developments 
in his line, and to compare his prod- 
ucts with those of competing manu- 
facturers abroad,” the report states. 

Distinct advantages at considerably 
less cost than he would otherwise have 
to pay are offered the businessman 
who exhibits his products in this way. 
Reduced railway fares usually are 
granted the exhibitor as well as re- 
ductions in freight rates for shipment 
of his products for display. Facilities 
are provided for planning and erect- 
ing his exhibit and for storing his 
products. In any Italian fairs which 
have a status similar to that of U. S. 
bonded customs warehouses, the re- 
port states, products may be entered 
under a temporary import permit 
without payment of duty. Most of the 
Italian fairs do considerable adver- 
tising during and after the event 
through the newspapers, radio and 


April 25, 1955 


Cologne Spring Househild Goods 
And Hardware Fair Successful 


The International Cologne Household Goods and Hardware Fair, 
held biannually, completed a successful- spring exhibit from March 6 


through March 8, 1955. 


This fair is reported to be the only one of its kind in Germany in 
which foreign exhibitors are represented, and which shows such a com- 


prehensive display of goods in this 
important trade sector. It is fre- 
quented by an average of 1,000 to 1,100 
exhibitors representing about 30 trade 
groups, and is considered a European 
sales center for consumer goods be- 
longing to the household and hard- 
ware lines. 

The Fair showed the products of 
1,127 exhibitors, including 51 foreign 
exhibitors from Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, England, France, Holland, 
Italy, Japan, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

The completeness of the display in 
consumer goods attracted 55,000 visi- 
tors. Among these were 8,000 foreign 
visitors from Argentina, Australia, 
Algeria, Brazil, Belgium, Canada, 





television, posters, flyers, and mag- 
azine articles. 

Entitled “International Trade Fairs 
and Exhibitions, Italy,” the bulletin 
describes 15 international trade fairs 
and exhibitions regularly held in Italy 
and lists over 50 other Italian fairs 
and exhibits of interest to U. S. busi- 
nessmen. 

The report begins with a detailed 
account of the Milan International 
Samples Fairs—one of the largest and 
best organized sample markets of the 
world. Held annually, the fair at- 
tracted an attendance of over 4 mil- 
lion in 1954, including 84,213 visitors 
from 109 foreign countries. Exhibitors 
at the 1954 fair numbered 12,336, dis- 
playing 800,000 products. 

Two types of Italian fairs are de- 
scribed—international trade fairs 
which feature exhibits of a wide va- 
riety of products, and _ specialized 
single industry exhibitions, which the 
Italians call Saloni, displaying a more 
limited range of products. Details 
given on each include: Type, object, 
and organization; area, housing, and 
cost of exhibit space; regulations 
governing exhibits; services for exhib- 
itors and buyers; past attendance; 
and fair dates scheduled for this year. 

Published as No. 55-4 in the Fairs 
and Exhibitions series, Part 5 of BFC’s 
WORLD TRADE INFORMATION 
SERVICE, the report may be obtained 
from Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 20 
cents a copy. The entire series is 
available on subscription at $6 a year, 
domestic, and $8 a year, foreign. 





Chile, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, Ice- 
land, Israel, Iran, Iraq, Indonesia, 
Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland, South Africa, The Neth- 
erlands, Tunisia, Turkey, Transjordan, 
and the United States. 


The number of visitors showed an 
increase of nearly 30 percent, com- 
pared with the 1954 spring fair. 

Entrance to the fair is restricted 
to buyers or exhibitors. 


A special feature of the spring 
event is the participation of almost 
the entire cooking and heating ap- 
pliances industry, which turns up 
regularly, considering this event as its 
own particular market. 


The fair management reported that 
the fair was a complete success from 
a business point of view, although no 
figures have been made available. 
Based on comments from exhibi- 
tors and industrial and trade as- 
sociations, the manufacturers ap- 
peared to be well satisfied with the 
orders taken. These orders included 
cooking and heating appliances,’ oil 
stoves and heaters, and washing and 
drying machines. Business in fully 
automatic washing machines was re- 
ported to have exceeded expectations; 
refrigerator sales ranged from satis- 
factory to good; and commercial cold- 
storage installations were in keen de- 
mand. Satisfactory business also was 
reported on many other products such 
as cutlery, household and kitchen 
utensils, electric appliances, plastics, 
iron, tinplate, and metal goods. De- 
mand for agricultural and gardening 
tools appeared to be increasing. 

The Autumn International House- 
hold Goods and Hardware Fair is 
scheduled for September 9-11 and, al- 
though the deadline for registration 
has been set as May 31, the autumn 
fair is expected to be sold out before 
that date, because most exhibitors at 
the spring fair took options on exhibi- 
tion space for the autumn fair. More 
than 100 applications for the spring 
fair were refused because of lack of 
space. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, Empire State 
Building, Suite 6900, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 








Prospects Better For Marketing 
More U. S. Tobacco in Europe 


A U. S. Department of Agriculture tobacco specialist, back from a 
firsthand-marketing study in eleven European countries, has reported 
that prospects are encouraging for selling larger quantities of U. S. 


tobacco in those countries. 


Superior aroma and flavor are factors influencing European tastes 


in favor of American flue-cured leaf, 
the report states. A rising prosperity in 
Western Europe, which tends to in- 
crease the buying power of individual 
consumers, also is brightening the out- 
look for U. S. tobacco sales in that 
area, which traditionally has been this 
country’s major tobacco-export mar- 
ket. 

Use of tobacco in Europe is contin- 
uing to increase. Sales of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, and cigars have been 
declining, but use of cigarettes, which 
has risen substantially, has more than 
offset the reduction. 


Dollars are becoming readily avail- 
able for tobacco purchase in most 
Western European countries, the re- 
port shows, and Western European- 
tobacco specialists generally feel that 
U. 8S. flue-cured tobacco, which repre- 
sents the bulk of this country’s leaf 
exports, is still superior to tobacco of 
this type grown elsewhere in the world. 
They also think that Virginia-type 
leaf, not of U.S. origin, probably will 
be used less as U. 8S. tobacco becomes 
more competitively priced. 

Lower- and medium-grade tobaccos, 
which usually constitute most of this 
country’s exports, are somewhat higher 
in price than other world leaf with 
which they compete. Another factor 
adversely affecting the sale of U. S. 
tobacco in Europe is the effort some 
tobacco-growing countries are making 
to develop export markets for their 
surplus leaf. This is expected to cause 
a definite trade dislocation. 


Milder Tobacco Preferred 

U. S. burley tobacco sales are in- 
creasing in Western Europe because of 
the general increase in tobacco use. 
The sales, however, are declining per- 
centagewise in some countries because 
éf a general shift toward milder cig- 
arettes. Export prospects would be im- 
proved if the United States could pro- 
duce a milder burley. 

Maryland tobacco is increasing its 
already dominating position in the 
Swiss market, and France is showing 
interest in using greater quantities, as 
consumers in that country and its 
colonies prefer a milder smoke. 

The tobacco-marketing study cov- 
ered trends in the United Kingdom, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, West Germany, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France. De- 
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tailed observations will be made avail- 
able to the U. S. tobacco trade. 

U.S. leaf exports to Western Europe 
averaged 355.9 million pounds in the 
1953-54 years, a rise of 18.4 percent 
over the 1935-39 prewar average of 
300.5 million pounds. Excluding the 
United Kingdom, the 1953-54 annual 
average was 191.1 million pounds, or 
91 percent above the 1935-39 average 
of 100.1 million pounds. 





Krupp Essen Plants 
Show 1954 Profits 


The West German Krupp concern 
in Essen has shown a moderate profit 
in its annual balance report, for the 
first time since the war. 

Sales in 1954 reached almost 1 billion 
German marks or US$238 million, half 
of which resulted from manufacturing 
and half from trading activities. The 
firm’s export sales amounted to 17.5 
percent of total annual sales. 

Employment at the Krupp plants 
in Essen now stands at 18,700, com- 
pared with 45,000 before the war; em- 
ployment in the entire Krupp organi- 
zation, however, now totals 40,000. 

The maintenance of old-age pen- 
sioners is a heavy burden, since the 
ratio of pensioners to working em- 
ployees, normally 1:6, now stands at 
1:1.2. 


Since being separated from its coal 
and steel organizations, Krupp has 
concentrated on steel processing and 
the production of machinery and in- 
dustrial installations, and on the ex- 
pansion of its iron-trading organiza- 
tion. About 100-million German marks 
or US$23.8 million, have been invested 
in these activities, in addition to an 
investment of 70-milllon German 
marks or US$60.7 million in housing. 


Krupp’s production plans include 
the manufacture of rayon machines 
in cooperation with a U. S. firm, as 
well as construction of a 1-million-ton 
capacity steelmill in India, iron-ore 
processing plants in‘Spain and Greece, 
a foundry in Pakistan, harbor installa- 
tions in Iraq, Thailand, and Chile, and 
vegetable-oil processing plants in the 
Sudan, Pakistan, and Iran.—HICOG, 
Bonn. 





World Trade Week, May 22-28. 
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West Berlin Exports 


Set Postwar Record 


Industrial producers in West Ber. 
lin kept pace with the sizable expan. 
sion of exports made in the Federa} 
Republic of Germany in 1954 ang 
maintained their place in the Amer- 
ican market despite increasing com- 
petition from other sources. 

A tendency to shift a larger por. 
tion of exports to the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and South America 
was noted. 

Total exports from West Berlin were 
valued at 641.7 million German marks, 
or US$152.7 million, an 18.4-percent 
rise over 1953, setting a postwar 
record. 

West Berlin continued to supply over 
2 percent of the goods exported from 
the West German area. Precision 
tools and optics scored the greatest 
increases in exports, with shipments 
for 1954 valued at 33.3 million Ger- 
man marks, or US$7,925,000. 

Pharmaceutical exports were valued 
at 31.3 million German marks or 
US$7.45 million, and those of the 
electrical industry at 195.3 million 
German marks or US$46.48 million. 

The machine industry was the only 
major one which failed to keep pace 
largely because of a slowdown in the 
production of machine tools during the 
first half of the year (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Dec. 13, 1954, p. 27). 

Producers concentrated primarily on 
the markets of neighboring Western 
European countries in the immediate 
postwar years of rebuilding Berlin 
industry. Increased attention, how- 
ever, was paid to oversea markets, such 
as Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Colombia in 1954. The fact that West 
Berlin’s main exports are in the field of 
capital goods has encouraged entry 
into markets of underdeveloped areas 
where exchange restrictions limit im- 
ports of most consumer goods. 

In 1954, West Berlin shipped to the 
United States, 27.8 million German 
marks or US$6,616,000 goods worth 
about the same amount as in 1953. 





French Morocco .. . 


(Continued from Page 8) 


guttapercha, even with additions of materials 
other than plastics. 

Without metal sheathing or armoring, in- 
sulated with plastics, even with addition of 
other materials; or natural or synthetic rub- 
ber, balata, or guttapercha, even with addi- 
tion of materials other than plastics. 


—Bulletin Official No. 2213, March 25, 
1955; Cons. Gen., Casablanca. 





Milk production in France in 1954 
reached an all time high of 180 mil- 
lion hectoliters. Utilization for prod- 
ucts production increased, with by far 
the largest quantity being used ‘or 
butter.—Emb., Paris. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Canadian Production 
Of Records Declines 


Phonograph-record production in 
Canada totaled 11.9 million records 
in 1953, of which about 80 percent 
were 78 r. p. m. Preliminary figures for 
1954 reveal an Overall decline of about 
17 percent, but a trend toward in- 
creased production of 331/3-r. p. m. 
and 45-r. p. m. records. 

Almost all phonograph-record pro- 
duction in Canada consists of pressing 
from imported matrices. Most of the 
materials used in the manufacture 
of phonograph records are imported 
from the United States and to a lesser 
extent from England and West Ger- 
many. U. S. owned or controlled com- 
panies in Canada supply about 80 
percent of the market. 


Domestic sales of phonograph rec- 
ords in 1953 totaled 10.4 million, 
yalued at C$11.9 million (list), and in 
the first 11 months of 1954, 7.8 million, 
yalued at C$11.4 million (list). Sales 
of popular records accounted for 60 
to 70 percent of total sales in 1953. 
A tendency, however, is shown toward 
increased demand for classical rec- 
ords. In general, taste preference is 
similar to that in the United States. 


Exports of phonograph records are 
negligible. Imports of discs and rec- 
ords, in thousand Canadian dollars, 
during the last 4 years were as fol- 
lows: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


itt toeeveed h $1,117 $1,313 $1,385 $1,649 
United States .... 807 881 901 1,062 
United Kingdom. 282 385 414 484 
EE 17 23 31 49 
West Germany... a 4 16 26 
Other countries . 11 20 23 28 


Distribution channels and terms of 
sale are similar to those in the United 
States. The majority of U. S. record 
manufacturers have Canadian sub- 
sidiaries that manufacture records 
from matrices imported from the 
United States, or licensing and dis- 
tributing arrangements already op- 
erative in Canada. Nevertheless, U. S. 
firms may need to improve their com- 
petitive position. 

European records are considered to 
be of uniformly high quality com- 
paring favorably with the best of U.S. 
manufacture. European exporters offer 
generous terms of trade to Canadian 
distributors, also excellent packaging 
and displays. 

The possibilities for expanding U. S. 
direct investment in Canada in the 
phonograph-record field appear limit- 
ed by the size of the Canadian market. 





Corn production in Europe is esti- 
mated at 620 million bushels, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

This is 35 million bushels less than 
1953 production and 75 million below 
the prewar average, but well above the 
low level of 1945-49. 


April 25, 1955 





COMMODITY NEWS 


Exports of Still-Picture Goods Up 


United States exports of still-picture 
photographic goods in 1954 were val- 
ued at $36,264,114, about 10 percent 
higher than 1953 exports of $33,022,243, 
according to preliminary figures of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Increases were notable in exports of 
photographic and projection lenses, 
photographic paper, box cameras, and 
photocopying equipment. 

Exports of still-picture cameras and 
parts totaled $2,825,130 in 1954 com- 
pared with $2,579,172 for the preced- 
ing year; however, a total of 215,984 
cameras were exported in 1954 com- 
pared with only 127,181 in 1953. Ex- 
ports of still-picture projectors were 
at about the same level in 1954, 
amounting to 29,484 units valued at 
$1,088,425 compared with 30,158 units 
valued at $863,876 in 1953. 

Exports of photographic lenses in 
1954 jumped to $2,030,901, about 155 
percent higher than 1953 exports of 
$794,528. 


Exports of sensitized materials, in- 
cluding film and dry plates, were 
higher in 1954, being valued at $15,- 
005,233 compared with $14,358,341 in 
1953, with increased shipments of 
cartridge, roll, and cut film offsetting 
the drop in exports of X-ray film. 
Exports of photographic paper in 1954 
were considerably higher amounting 
to 117,434,733 square feet valued at 
$5,152,544 compared with 1953 exports 
of 97,469,511 square feet valued at 
$4,661,942. 

Exports of photographic reproduc- 
tion equipment in 1954 show that for- 
eign sales of microfilm equipment 
dropped to $546,738 from $627,816 in 
1953, while exports of photocopying 
equipment jumped to $1,447,848 com- 
pared to $972,047 in 1953. 

Exports of all other photographic 
equipment, parts, and accessories, not 
separately classified, amounted to 
$8,167,295 in 1954 about the same as 
1953 exports of $8,164,521. 


U. S. Exports of Still-Picture Goods, 1953-1954 


Still-picture cameras: 
Commercial and scientifiC cameras.......... 
. SS re rr oe 
Other cameras 
CORI. DRESS. cccceccapaccosenbecsstbeneseoss 


Still-picture projectors ....ccccccccccccccvcess . 
Photographic and projection lenses............ 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Still-picture film and dry plates: 
Cartridge or roll film 
GE TOE. a ccccdsyeeteocvovssesavseteeutetes 
Other film (cut film) 
Sy SE we ahaeda-cv.eteute bie esedaaieiataiebaite 


Photographic paper (sensitized) .............. 
Microfilm equipment and parts ............... 
Photocopying equipment and parts ........... 


Photographic equipment, accessories and sup- 
ENON, Th. Os: Cu* GR PION 00s c Ke denwdsndeneee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Grand total 
1 Not elsewhere classified. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





1953 1954 
Number Dollars Number Dollars 
3,959 1,013,758 2,057 852,835 
65,983 143,996 142,504 303,693 
57,239 541,621 71,423 614,667 
b cage 879, vypeen 1,053,935 
30,158 863,875 29,484 1,088,425 
588,206 794,528 802,396 2,030,901 
Square Feet Dollars Square Feet Dollars 
7,451,904 3,570,093 9,360,184 4,542,892 
28,104,413 7,870,144 23,746,716 6,953,936 
8,761,232 2,742,309 11,346,039 3,335,066 
240,1 175,795 258,562 173,339 
97,469,511 4,661,942 117,434,733 5,152,544 
bédeas 627,816 veedue 546,738 
hovues 972,047 Ssddes 1,447,848 
Seekien 8,164,521 ciel 8,167,295 
vin Scamtbihaie wins 33,022,243 36,264,114 





Peruvian Economic . . . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Cementos Andines, S. A., proposes to 
erect a plant near Tarma, east of 
Lima, at a cost of US$3.5 million, with 
U. S. private capital participation; 
and Cemento Chiclayo, S. A., has been 
organized with a capital of approxi- 
mately US$3 million for the erection 
of a plant at Chiclayo in the north, 
about 50 miles beyond the proposed 
plant at Pacasmayo. The Chiclayo 
and Cemento Portland del Norte proj- 
ects further indicate the north’s real 
and prospective economic expansion 
largely produced by the Quiroz irriga- 
tion program for which the IBRD has 
approved a loan of US$18 million. 

The Government approved on 
March 8 the several ad referendum 
contracts signed by the Government- 
owned Corporacion Peruana del Santa 


and various French financial and in- 
dustrial groups, various Peruvian 
steel importers and a Peruvian con- 
tractor’s syndicate providing princi- 
pally for the completion of the blast 
furnace and steel mill at Chimbote 
and the hydroelectric plant at nearby 
Canon del Pato. The arrangements 
provide that the French interests will 
participate in the ownership and op- 
eration of the plant for 15 years, after 
which the Santa corporation becomes 
the full owner and operator.—Emb., 
Lima. 





World corn production in 1954-55 is 
estimated at 5,520 million bushels, ac- 
cording to the latest information avail- 
able to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. 

The current estimate is 265 million 
bushels less than the near-record total 
of 5,785 million bushels last season. 

















U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
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President Requests U. S. Membership in 
Organization for Trade Cooperation 


The United States continously seeks to strengthen the spiritual, politi- 
cal, military, and economic bonds of the free nations. 

By cementing these ties, we help preserve our way of life, improve the 
living standards of free peoples, and make possible the higher levels of 
production required for the security of the free world. 


With this objective in view, I rec- 
ommended to the Congress in my 
message of January 10, 1955, the en- 
actment of legislation designed to 
promote a healthy trade expansion 
and an increased flow of private capi- 
tai for economic development abroad. 

Consistent with that broad purpose, 
the United States over the past 7 
years has participated in the multi- 
lateral trade agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 





This article is the text of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of April 
14, requesting enactment of legislation 
recommending U.S. membership in an 
organization for trade cooperation. 





Trade. This key element in the Na- 
tion’s foreign economic policy has 
been carried on under the authority 
vested in the President by the Con- 
gress in the trade agreements legisla- 
tion. After several months of inten- 
sive review of the trade rules in the 
general agreement, the United States 
and 33 other participating countries 
last month agreed upon certain revi- 
sions of those rules. A new instru- 
ment was also drafted which would 
set up a simple international organi- 
zation, to be known as the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, whose pur- 
pose is the administration of the gen- 
eral agreement. 


I should like to recall] the circum- 
stances that gave rise to the general 
agreement and this country’s partici- 
pation in it. I should also like to 
stress some of its benefits to us which 
justify the continued existence of the 
general agreement and U. S. member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. 

The economic and political disloca- 
tions produced by World War II jeop- 
ardized, in the postwar years, the re- 
establishment of healthy, expanding 
international trade. Many countries 
had little to export and lacked the 
means to buy the products of other 
countries. Widespread resort to re- 
strictions on imports and to discrimi- 
natory bilateral trade arrangements 
threatened a return to economic iso- 
lationism and narrow channels of 
Government-directed trade. There was 
a great need for cooperative efforts 
to reduce unjustifiable trade restric- 
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tions and to establish a set of princi- 
ples, mutually beneficial to the free 
nations of the world, for the recon- 
struction of world trade. 


Trade Rules Negotiated 


In this state of world affairs, the 
United States and a group of friendly 
nations negotiated a series of tariff 
agreements among themselves. They 
also negotiated a set of trade prin- 
ciples or rules to protect the tariff 
concessions. These tariff agreements 
and trade rules were incorporated in a 
multilateral trade agreement, the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The trade rules consist basically of 
provisions which this Nation, since 
1934, has incorporated in bilateral 
trade agreements to protect our in- 
terest in the tariff concessions granted 
to us in such agreements. They pro- 
vide, for example, that tariff conces- 
sions should not be nullified by the 
imposition of other restrictions; that 
quantitative restrictions should not be 
imposed on imports; that trade re- 
strictions, when used, should be non- 
discriminatory as between countries; 
and that concessions granted to one 
country should be extended to like 
products of other countries in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle. 


To provide the degree of flexibility 
required to meet the varying needs of 
participating countries, the general 
agreement provides for specific excep- 
tions to the basic rules. Under cer- 
tain circumstances waivers may be 
granted to countries to depart from 
these basic rules. The United States 
has obtained such a waiver to restrict 
imports of agricultural products on 
which we have Government programs. 

The general agreement, through the 
trade rules and the tariff negotiations 
sponsored under it, has served well the 
purpose for which it was designed: the 
orderly expansion of international 
trade. Thirty-four countries, whose 
trade accounts for.nearly four-fifths of 
the world’s total trade, are now par- 
ticipating in this cooperative effort. 
World trade has expanded at a rapid 
rate, and for many countries foreign 
trade now represents a higher ratio to 
total output of goods than in the pre- 
war years. 


An important benefit to this co 
results from participation in multi. 
lateral trade negotiations under 
general agreement. In doing so 
it possible for us to obtain more tarig 
concessions on our exports than would 
be forthcoming from bilateral negotig. 
tion. This country, as a party to th 
multilateral agreement, obtains beng. 
fits from concessions which othe 
countries would be unwilling to 
tiate except in a multilateral under. 
taking. 

Some measure of the value of thege 
multilateral trade agreement negotig. 
tions to the United States is indicated 
by the fact that we have been able tp 
obtain concessions covering about § 
percent in value of our exports. 


Another advantage to this c 
through our participation in the gen- 
eral agreement has been manifest in 
the past 2 years. Restrictions on the 
part of other countries against dollar 
imports are permitted under the trade 
rules for genuine balance of payments 
reasons and, as the balance of pay- 
ments position of other countries has 
improved, we have been able to per- 
suade them to relax such restrictions, 


Restrictions Removed 

Between 1953 and the beginning of 
1955, 10 Western European countries 
had removed quantitative restrictions 
on dollar imports amounting to about 
60 percent of such imports. Since the 
beginning of this year additional re- 
strictions have been removed. In the 
absence of the general agreement it 
would be more difficult to persuade 
these countries to relax such controls. 
We are thus moving toward full reall- 
zation of the tariff concessions that 
have been granted our exports since 
1948. It is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to utilize the consultative pro- 
cedures of the general agreement to 
press for the discharge of these com- 
mitments for the benefit of our foreign 
trade. 


In addition to the general relaxation 
of restrictions on dollar imports that 
has been accomplished, we have been 
successful in persuading other coun- 
tries to remove discriminatory restric- 
tions against imports of particulat 
dollar goods. This Government has 
protested the inconsistency between 
the discriminatory action in those 
cases and the principles of the general 
agreement. Certain discriminatory re- 
strictions have thus been removed 02 
imports ffom this country of such 
items as coal, apples, cigarettes, lum- 
ber, potatoes, textiles, automobiles, to 
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pacco, petroleum, wool, and motion 


A further important contribution of 

the general agreement to the exten- 

of trade is the assurance against 

gholesale increases in tariff rates in 

markets. Our exporters, there- 

fore, can proceed with their plans for 

sales in markets abroad with a greater 

of certainty as to tariff rates. 

cipating countries may, of course, 

nt with the trade rules, raise 

rates in individual cases where 

grious injury to domestic industry is 
threatened. 

The revised general agreement has 
een thoroughly reviewed within the 
gecutive branch of the Government. 
[believe it has been improved and 
grengthened. It protects the legiti- 
mate interests of this country and 

des a firm basis for orderly trade 
ion among the free nations of 
the world. The necessity for the 
United States to restrict imports of 
sgricultural products with regard to 
which we have Government programs 
is fully recognized. The right of this 
cuntry to protect the legitimate in- 
terests of its industries and labor is 
dearly provided for. 
Trade Rules Tightened 

The rules of trade regarding the im- 
position of discriminatory import con- 
trols have been tightened and should 
assist in the efforts to remove and to 
prevent discriminatory restrictions 
wainst U. S. exports. The spirit with 
which the participating countries co- 
operated in the task of review and re- 
vision of the general agreement was 
heartening and augurs well for its 
future vitality. 

The United States and the other 
participating countries concluded on 
the basis of 7 years’ experience that 
the organizational provisions of the 
general agreement should be changed 
t provide a continuous mechanism 
for the administration of the trade 
miles and the discussion of mutual 
trade problems. Under present ar- 
fangements these activities are con- 
fined largely to the annual sessions of 
the parties to the agreement. The par- 
ticipating countries therefore have 
proposed to set up an Organization for 
Trade Cooperation for more effective 
administration of the trade rules and 
related activities. 

The Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration would be established by a sepa- 
fate agreement among the partici- 
pating countries. In addition to admin- 
istering the general agreement, it 
Would provide a mechanism through 
Which arrangements for trade negotia- 
tions could be facilitated. It would also 
serve as a forum for the discussion of 
trade matters and for the amicable 
adjustment of problems involving the 
trade rules. The organization would 
have no supranational powers. It 
would conduct no trade negotiations; 
this would be done by the countries 
Who choose to participate in the ne- 
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gotiations and to whatever extent they 
choose. 

The U. 8. delegation which took part 
in the revision of the general agree- 
ment was specifically instructed to re- 
ject all efforts to expand the func- 
tions of the new organization into 
fields other than trade. One measure 
of the success of the negotiations from 
the standpoint of the United States 
is the fact that the proposed Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation is thus 
limited in its functions, Its effective- 
ness, in my judgment, will be en- 
hanced by the fact that it has such 
specific and limited responsibilities. 


Advantages Outlined 


I believe the reasons for U. S. mem- 
bership in the proposed organization 
are overwhelming. We would thus 
demonstrate to the free world our ac- 
tive interest in the promotion of trade 
among the free nations. We would 
demonstrate our desire to deal with 
matters of trade in the same cooper- 
ative way we do with military matters 
in such regional pacts as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
with financial matters in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and in the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. We would thus co- 
operate further with the free world, 
in the struggle against communist 
domination, to the greater security 
and the greater prosperity of all. 

Such action would serve the en- 
lightened self-interest of the United 
States. As a member of this organiza- 
tion we could work more effectively for 
the removal of discriminatory restric- 
tions against our exports. We could 
help establish conditions favorable to 
convertibility of currencies. We could 
further the expansion of markets 
abroad for the products of our mines, 
our farms, and our factories. We could 
assist in the development of condi- 
tions conducive to the international 
flow of investment capital so urgently 
needed to expand production through- 
out the free world, especially in its 
underdeveloped areas. 

Failure to assume membership in 
the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion would be interpreted throughout 
the free world as a lack of genuine 
interest on the part of this country 
in the efforts to expand trade. It 
would constitute a serious setback to 
the momentum which has been gen- 
erated toward that objective. It would 
strike a severe blow at the develop- 
ment of cooperative arrangements in 
defense of the free world. It could 
lead to the imposition of new trade 
restrictions on the part of other coun- 
tries, which would result in a contrac- 
tion of world trade and constitute 
a sharp setback to U. S. exports. It 
could result in regional realinements 
of nations. Such developments, need- 
less to say, would play directly into 
the hands of the communists. 

I believe the national interest re- 
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Three Export Credit 
Lines Authorized 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the authoriza- 
tion of 3 exporter credit lines to assist 
U. S. manufacturers in financing the 
sale abroad of productive capital 
equipment and related services. 

One exporter line of credit of $135,- 
000 will assist the Engelberg Huller Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., in financing its 
export sales of rice hullers, shellers, 
graders, and complete rice mills; coffee 
hullers and separators, pulpers, and 
complete coffee-processing plants; 
and power units. 

A second line of credit of $825,000 
will assist Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., in financing 
its export sales of refractories. Addi- 
tional financing by means of individ- 
ual exporter credits will be considered 
where a single order is in an amount 
and under such circumstances as to 
justify such action. 


The third line of credit of $150,000 
will assist Wurster and Sanger, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., in financing its export 
sales of apparatus and equipment for 
the processing of soap, glycerine, fats 
and oils, oil seeds, and fatty acids. 

Under these lines of credit the ex- 
porter is required to obtain payment 
in cash or not less than 20 percent of 
the invoice value of each export sale 
to be financed and to participate by 
carrying not less than 25 percent of 
the deferred payments. The Export- 
Import Bank then will guarantee 
against default without recourse to the 
exporter up to 75 percent of the de- 
ferred payments on each sale. 

Thus the exporter is enabled to 
carry the obligations of the foreign 
importer with assurance or to sell 
them to commercial banks or other 
financial institutions in the United 
States designated by him. Interest 
notes on obligations purchased or 
guaranteed by the Export-Import 
Bank under exporter credit lines are 
to be not less than 5 percent per an- 
num payable not less frequently than 
semiannually. 





quires that we join with other coun- 
tries of the free world in dealing with 
our trade problems on a cooperative 
basis. 


I herewith transmit copies of the 
agreement providing for an Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, and I 
recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation authorizing U. S. member- 
ship in that organization. 





World peanut production in 1954 
now is estimated by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service at 11,700,000 short 
tons, or virtually as large as the esti- 
mated record 11,735,000 tons produced 
in 1953. 
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U. S. Grants and Credit Abroad 
Totaled $4.7 Billion in 1954 


Net foreign deliveries or payments by the U. S. Government under 
mutual security and other assistance programs totaled $4.7 billion in 
1954, more than a one-fourth reduction from the preceding year, the 


Office of Business Economics, U. S. 
nounced. 


The decrease was distributed pro- 
portionately between military supplies 
and services and other types of assist- 
ance. 


Transfers of military supplies and 
services to foreign countries have de- 
clined since the first half of 1953 and 
amounted to $3.2 billion in 1954. This 
downtrend was temporarily reversed 
in the June-1954 quarter when in- 
creased shipments to Indochina 
brought military assistance to over $1 
billion. Following the cessation of 
hostilities in Southeast Asia in July, 
the decline was resumed and military- 
item transfers in the last quarter of 
1954 were less than half the rate of 
the first half of 1953. 


The decrease of $1.1 billion in world- 
wide military grant deliveries from 
1953 was concentrated in Western 
Europe, excluding Greece and Turkey, 
while the value of military transfers 
to other areas was unchanged. West- 
ern Europe still received nearly two- 
thirds of the total military assistance 
last year. 

Transfers of other grants and credits 
—which are net of grant returns to 
the United States and principal col- 
lections on credits—were at an annual 
postwar low of less than $114 billion in 
1954, despite an upturn in the final 
quarter. Important in this decline 
were the large principal collections, 
which exceeded half a billion dollars 
in 1954, and which—for the first time 
since the end of World War II—ex- 
ceeded the year’s new credit utiliza- 
tions by $116 million. 


Emphasis Changes 


Nonmilitary grants encompass re- 
lief, development, and technical co- 
operation assistance deliveries, and 
cash transfers to foreign governments. 
Deliveries of general economic assist- 
ance, defense support, showed major 
declines, particularly after the first 
quarter of 1954, in all areas of the 
world. In Europe, these declines more 
than compensated for direct financial 
payments—included in nonmilitary 
grants—of $321 million to help defray 
French expenditures arising from 
military operations in Indochina and 
of $65 million to support production 
for military forces in the United King- 
dom. 


Elsewhere, declines in assistance to 
Pakistan and Korea were mainly re- 
sponsible for the reductions from 1953 
to 1954 in nonmilitary grant transfers 


Department of Commerce, has an- 





by $127 million, despite the generally 
increasing trend of technical assist- 
ance payments, which reflected the 
changes in the emphasis of the mutual 
security program allotments for recent 
fiscal years. 

Much of the decline reflected com- 
pletion late in 1953 of a $67-million 
program to supply wheat for relief of 
a severe drought in Pakistan. A re- 
duction in assistance to Korea resulted 
from the withdrawal of the Army De- 
partment. relief program and decreased 
cash payments to the U. N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. Implementa- 
tion of the new mutual security pro- 
gram was delayed until late in 1954, 
pending an agreement in the hwan- 
dollar exchange rate. Orders for goods 
valued at about a quarter of a billion 
dollars are scheduled to be placed in 
the first 6 months of 1955. 

In the last quarter of the year, the 
increase in nonmilitarv grant pay- 
ments included a $29-million payment 
to Vietnam to be used for relief and 
resettlement of the refugees who had 
fled from the northern part of the 
country, now under communist con- 
trol. 

Although deliveries of general eco- 
nomic assistance—defense supvort—to 
France under the mutual security pro- 
gram decreased by half after March 
1954, payment of the direct-forces- 
support funds for the Indochina op- 
erations more than compensated for 
this decline, and maintained the net 
grants and credits in the form of cash 
and civilian goods and services to 
France at a auarter of a billion dollars. 
The large dollar receipts from these 
sources and from U. S. Armed Forces 
expenditures in France itself made it 
possible for that country to increase 
its already large repayments of loans 
to nearly $200 million in 1954. French 
repayments thus constituted 40 per- 
cent of the worldwide principal col- 
lections of half a billion dollars. 

Including the $65 million in direct 
forces support—half of which was paid 
in sterling proceeds from the U. S. 
sale of agricultural commodities—the 
net transfers of grants and credits, 
other than military supplies, to the 
United Kingdom totaled $111 million 
in 1954, about half the amount dis- 
bursed in the previous year. 





Maritime Day, May 22. 





Lithium Added to 


Positive List 


Effective April 28, exporters 
are required to submit individ. 
ual applications to export cer. 
tain lithium commodities to 
destination except Canada, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce hag 
announced. 

The items added to BFC’s Posij- 
tive List of Commodities requir. 
ing validated export licenses are: 
Lithium alloys—Schedule B No, 
664998; ores and concentrates— 
B No. 664598; and lithium-con- 
taining minerals—B No. 596098, 

BFC said controls over the 
lithium commodities were 
tightened to protect the national 
security. 

This announcement is pub- 
lished in detail in BFC’s Current 
Export Bulletin No. 748, dated 
April 21. 











Tariff Hearings Scheduled 


On Certain Cheese Imports 


The President, on April 7, directed 
the U. S. Tariff Commission to make 
an immediate investigation to deter- 
mine whether certain imports of 
cheeses should be made subject to the 
Presidential Proclamation of June § 
1953, which established annual import 
quotas for certain manufactured dairy 
products, including specified types of 
cheeses. 

For reasons of language, some im- 
ports of cheeses, either because of the 
ingredients they contain or the way 
in which they are packaged, have not 
been regarded by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms as subject to the Presidential 
Proclamation. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
however, views these cheeses as in- 
distinguishable from those admittedly 
covered by the Proclamation and con- 
siders their uncontrolled importation 
a serious threat to the effectiveness 
of the Proclamation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, therefore, seeks 
modification of this Proclamation 


under provisions of section 22(d) of 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Complying with the President’s di- 
rective, the Tariff Commission, on 
April 12, ordered a public hearing to 
be held in connection with this in- 
vestigation, beginning at 10 a.m., E. D. 
S. T., on May 10, in the Hearing Room, 
Tariff Commission Building, 8th and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

Persons desiring to appear and be 
heard at the hearing should notify 
the Secretary of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in writing, at least 3 days in ad- 
vance of the date set for the hearing. 
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l. K., India, Greece 
Granted FOA Funds 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
has announced new authoriza- 
tons totaling more than $24 million— 
for Greece, the United Kingdom, and 
) India—under the provisions of section 
2 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
Authorizations for the United King- 
are to finance procurement of 
mw cotton to a value of $5 million; 
gttonseed oil, $3 million; lard, $3 mil- 
jon; cooked poultry including canned 
yd open pack, $250,000; oranges, 
pefruit, and lemons, $6 million; 
md canned pears and/or canned 
nixed fruit, $3 million. 

India received an authorization of 
$5 million for purchase of bread 

, and $500,000 for ocean trans- 
portation of commodities procured 
mder a previously announced similar 
guthorization. 

Greece also received an authoriza- 
tion for such ocean transportation, to 
avalue of $25,000. 

Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds author- 
ged for the mutual security program 
shall be used to finance the sale abroad 
of U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
tes for foreign currencies. 

Authorizations issued by FOA under 
setion 402 totaled $262,387,900 as of 
April 13. 





Problems Affecting .. . 
(Continued from Page 11) 


mports, so also do the vagaries of the 
U.S. tariff structure discourage and 
defeat the possibilities of expanding 
portunities for imported goods in 
the U. S. market. 


Department To Provide More 
Up-To-Date Information 


Aside from these basic problems 
wth which both the Government’s 
@ecutive and legislative branches are 
Mcerned at this time, there is the 
Problem of providing information 
needed by the U. S. exporter and the 
U.8. importer for the effective daily 
@nduct of their business. The De- 
Partment of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, is re- 
sponding increasingly to the demands 
being put upon it by the foreign-trade 
community. 

During the past 12 months an un- 
derstanding has been reached between 
the Departments of State and Com- 
merce which provides for a substantial 
increase in the volume and timeliness 

foreign-commerce information 
Which, along with an expanding and 
improved publications program, will 
make available to our exporters, im- 
porters, and oversea investors much 
more comprehensive and up-to-date 
information than has been available 
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for many years. The extent to which 
we will be able to improve this service, 
of course, in the final analysis will 
depend upon the funds which Con- 
gress eventually will appropriate for 
these purposes, 

In addition to improved information 
for the foreign-trading community, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce is 
working closely with the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, our 
domestic commerce arm, in order to 
provide specific service to commodity 
groups and provide through our mis- 
sions abroad specialized commodity 
information and a specialized com- 
modity approach to many of our 
world-trade problems. In other words, 
we are moving ahead on both the 
broad general economic front as well 
as on the specific industry and com- 
modity fields of foreign trading and 
investment activity. 


Trade Relationships With 
Far Eastern Area Improve 


You businessmen who are located 
here on the west coast of the United 
States are more concerned perhaps 
with the far eastern problems than 
traders in other parts of the country 
and, because of the economic disloca- 
tion of far eastern trade following on 
World War II, you probably have been 
affected more seriously than have 
our foreign traders dealing more 
largely with Europe or Africa. Your 
trade with Latin America, however, is 
increasingly important. Trade with 
the Far East certainly has suffered 
much more serious reverses than any 
other phase of our foreign business, 
and I am sure that you would con- 
sider me very remiss if I did not deal 
seriously and more specifically with 
problems in the Pacific area. 


These past 12 months have seen the 
negotiation of a new trade agreement 
with the Philippines which, if ap- 
proved by the Congress, will lay the 
groundwork for a continuously im- 
proving trade relationship with our 
Philippine friends. Trade with Japan 
on the export side is 40 to 50 percent 
higher than prewar, and the prospects 
are good for a better balance between 
Japan’s exports and imports. 

I cannot talk, of course, about the cis- 
cussions with respect to Japan’s re- 
ciprocal-trade negotiations now going 
on in Geneva, but I feel that we have 
every reason to be optimistic about 
the outcome, and I do not mean that 
the concessions will all be one way. 
Japan is coming back and may be 
expected to follow the recovery per- 
formance of Germany despite many 
natural obstacles which only the Jap- 
anese themselves can overcome. 

Trade with India is bound to in- 
crease. India is engaged on a develop- 
ment program which will rely to a 
very considerable extent on American 
technical assistance, American financ- 
ing, and American equipment. Pakis- 


U.S. Oil Company 
Gets FOA Guaranty 


Investment guaranties totaling 
nearly $11 million have been given 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., covering 
a substantial addition by the firm to 
its investment in an Italian subsid- 
iary, the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration has announced. 

The firm, owner of Socony-Vacuum 
Italiana, S. p. A., in Naples, Italy, is 
making an additional investment so 
that the Italian affiliate can install a 
new catalytic cracking unit. 

The FOA investment guaranty pro- 
gram of which Socony-Vacuum is 
availing itself is an insurance ar- 
rangement to provide protection to 
U. S. investors against the risk of be- 
ing unable to get their money out of 
foreign countries because of currency 
exchange restrictions; and also 
against the risk of loss from their in- 
vestments being taken over by foreign 
governments. 

The program is one phase of the 
Government’s continuing effort to in- 
terest American private enterprise in 
new or additional foreign business 
ventures which will help strengthen 
the economies of free countries. 


Two types of protection, officially 
classified as “convertibility” insurance 
and “expropriation” insurance are 
available to U. S. firms over 20-year 
periods in exchange for fees similar 
to insurance premiums. 


The guaranties purchased by So- 
cony-Vacuum are of both types. 
Against loss from expropriation or 
confiscation, the firm will receive pro- 
tection of $3,617,000; and against in- 
convertibility, a maximum protection 
after 3 years of $7,234,000. 





tan is also a country of promise for 
the future. But there as in India pur- 
chasing power can only grow gradu- 
ally and in accordance with the degree 
of economic and political stability 
which those countries may enjoy. 

Over the whole picture, to which I 
have given a somewhat optimistic 
tinge, hovers a dark cloud of our rela- 
tionships with the communist coun- 
tries. No one can predict either the ex- 
tent or the manner in which our far 
eastern trade relationships will be af- 
fected by the communist drive for 
power. The communist Russian and 
Chinese trade offensives launched last 
year, after much fanfare, have re- 
sulted in very little substance, so that 
the cloud may not be as dark and im- 
penetrable as it may appear and the 
optimistic rays of light which shine 
through even the darkest clouds pre- 
sent us with a far from discouraging 
picture so long as we continue co- 
operatively, business and Government 
together, to make the best of our op- 
portunities. 
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U. S., Panama Ratify 


Highway Convention 


The United States and Panama ex- 
changed documents in Panama City, 
ratifying the Conventions on High- 
ways and the Colon Corridor, the U. S. 
Department of State has announced. 
These agreements, originally signed 
by representatives of both countries 
in 1950, have now been ratified by 
both Governments. 

The Highways Convention grants 
the United States free use of Pana- 
manian public roads, the Republic 
of Panama agreeing to cover main- 
tenance costs of such roads, and the 
United States, to maintain the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway in good order. 
Prior to the signing of the Conven- 
tion, maintenance costs of public 
roads in Panama used periodically by 
U. S. Armed Forces were shared by 
the United States with the Republic 
of Panama. 

The Colon Corridor agreemént, 
through boundary adjustments, places 
the Trans-Isthmian Highway solely 
within Panamanian territory. The 
agreement also gives to the city of 
Colon, for the first time since the 
construction of the Canal, a direct 
connection with the rest of the Re- 
public of Panama over a route under 
Panamanian jurisdiction. 

The exchange of documents is an- 
other manifestation of the cordial 
relations which have been maintained 
between the Republic of Panama and 
the United States over a long period 
of years. 


Greece Gets $10 Million in 
FOA Defense-Support Funds 


The signing of an agreement for a 
$10-million long-term loan to Greece 
has been announced by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

The loan is part of an FOA allot- 
ment of $16.2 million in defense-sup- 
port funds to Greece for the current 
fiscal year. The remainder of the 
funds will be an FOA grant. 

FOA makes defense-support allot- 





ments to countries with which the 
United States has military agree- 
ments. The funds are used to 
strengthen the economy of the co- 
operating country and thereby enable 
it to strengthen its defenses. 

FOA loans, made under provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act, are nego- 
tiated by the U. S. Department of 
State and FOA. FOA is responsible 
for disbursement of the loans, and 
other administration is handled by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Section 505 of the act provides that 
of funds made available to FOA this 
year for assistance to foreign coun- 
tries the equivalent of $200 million or 
more, including foreign currencies re- 
ceived from the sale of agricultural 
commodities, is to be in the form of 
loans. 

The Greek loan is repayable in 40 
years at 4 percent interest if repaid 
in Greek drachmas and at 3 percent 
if repaid in U. S. dollars. 





Chile’s imports of unmanufactured 
tobacco from January through Novem- 
ber 1954 totaled 567,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 694,000 imported in the cal- 
endar year 1953, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Cuba, as the principal source, sup- 
plied 318,000 pounds, and the United 
States, as second-ranking supplier, 
furnished 226,000. 
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U. S. Technical Aid 
Extended to Japan 


The conclusion in Tokyo of a tech- 
nical cooperation agreement with 
Japan aimed at strengthening that 
nation’s economy through increased 
efficiency in industry, agriculture, and 
commerce has been announced by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

This agreement is the first one FOA 
has concluded with Japan on an oper- 
ating program in that country. 

The technical cooperation agree- 
ment covers operations of a Japanese 
productivity center for which FOA has 
allotted an initial $200,000 with Japan 
putting up a like amount in local cur- 
rency. FOA has available a total of 
$500,000 appropriated by the last Con- 
gress to begin the technical coopera- 
tion program in Japan. 

The center was officially opened by 
Japan in February, but FOA financial 
support was not possible until the 
formal agreement had been concluded 
and signed. 

FOA will provide technical aids and 
send American experts to work with 
the Japanese; and Japanese indus- 
trialists and technicians will be 
brought to the United States to ob- 
serve and study American methods 
in industry, mining, labor, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, and related fields. 
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